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THE HISTORY OF FRANCIS WILLS: A 
LITERARY MYSTERY 


By A. LyTTON SELLs 


I. HisTtoRY OF THE PROBLEM 


IT seems strange that a novel associated with the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith should never have received critical attention. Neglect 
in this instance has apparently arisen from the belief that the 
History of Francis Wills is purely a literary fraud ; and because this 
novel has been so condemned, it has come about that virtually 
nothing is known of it to-day. We have no certain grounds for 
ascribing the novel—as three of its Continental editions were ascribed 
—to the “‘ author of the Vicar of Wakefield,” although this possi- 
bility must be considered ; our chief purpose is to show that it is 
in itself a work of sufficient interest to justify an independent study. 

One cannot at the outset separate the History of Francis Wills 
from the question of the supposedly lost novel which Goldsmith 
was writing in the early seventies of the eighteenth century. That 
it was really lost has been the opinion of most writers from the time 
of Northcote to the present day; but before speaking of these 
opinions, we should recall the reasons for believing that a second 
novel was actually written, or begun, by Goldsmith. 

These rest on the testimony of two contemporary witnesses : 
Mrs. Gwynn, née Mary Horneck, the young lady whom Goldsmith 
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called his “‘ Jessamy Bride’ ; and Harris, the publisher who suc- 
ceeded to Francis Newbery’s business. Mrs. Gwynn’s recollections 
were confided to Northcote, who wrote : “ I have been informed by 
the lady who requested a lock of his [Goldsmith’s] hair before 
interment, that he once read to her several chapters of a novel in 
manuscript which he had in contemplation ; but which he did not 
live to finish, now irrevocably lost.” ! A slightly different version 
appears in Hazlitt’s Conversations of Northcote, where the latter is 
reported as saying : “‘ Goldsmith had begun another novel, of which 
he read the first chapter to the Miss Hornecks a little before his 
death.” 2 In 1837 Sir James Prior, the first critical biographer 
of Goldsmith, gave a more detailed and circumstantial account of the 
matter, based on the information he had personally received from 
Mr. Harris. Prior wrote : 


Being pressed by pecuniary difficulties in 1771-2, Goldsmith had at 
various periods obtained the advance of two or three hundred pounds 
from Newbery under the engagement of writing a novel, which after the 
success of the Vicar of Wakefield promised to be one of the most popular 
speculations. Considerable delay took place in the execution of this 


undertaking, and when at length submitted to the perusal of the book- 
seller, it proved to be in great measure the plot of the comedy of the 
Good-natured Man, turned into a tale. Objections being taken to this, 
the manuscript was returned. Goldsmith declared himself unable 
or unwilling to write another, but in liquidation of the debt now pressingly 
demanded, said he should require time to look round for means of raising 
the money, unless Mr. Newbery chose to take the chance of a play coming 
forward at Covent Garden. “ And yet to tell you the truth, Frank,” 
added the candid poet in making the proposal, “ there are great doubts 
of its success.” Newbery accepted the offer, doubtful of being otherwise 
repaid, and the popularity of She stoops to conquer gained, according 
to the recollections of the narrator [Harris], above three hundred pounds 
more than the sum advanced to the author. 

This novel thus mentioned as rejected he afterwards read in the 
family of Mr. Bunbury, and by one of the ladies then present, is very well 
remembered as being taken from the comedy, though the impression 
remains that it was unfinished. [Prior had evidently consulted Mrs. 
Gwynn. He continues:] What became of the manuscript or the 
name given to it, is unknown. This uncertainty warrants perhaps a 
conjecture in the absence of more positive information. In the Omniana 
of Mr. Southey we find the following notice :—‘‘ A fraud has been 
practised in France upon Goldsmith’s reputation. At the end of a volume 
which bears date 1774, is the following title in a list of new books, Histoire 


1 Life of Reynolds, 1818, i, 327. 
® Ed. 1830, p. 169. ave 
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de Frangois Wills, ou le Triomphe de la Bienfaisance, par l’auteur du 
Ministre de Wakefield. Traduction de I Anglois.” 

It is just possible [Prior continues] that t this may be the novel of which 
we are told; and that the author considering it too indifferent to ac- 
knowledge, or more probably leaving it incomplete, the conclusion may 
have been added by another hand, and the facts by some means com- 
municated after his death to the French translator. The original, if it 
was ever really published in England, will no doubt furnish traces of his 
pen ; and the similarity of title is at least remarkable. 


Here is a great deal of information, more, indeed, than has been 
supplied by any other critic. The quotation from Southey calls 
for particular remark. It is taken from the first edition of the 
Omniana, 1812,2 and one cannot but regard it with scepticism, for 
it appears from Southey’s own words that he had not read the novel, 
and could not, therefore, form an opinion regarding its authorship ; 
and secondly, if a fraud was practised, it was practised in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and not in France, as we shall see later. 

In 1854, in the second edition of The Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith, John Forster summarized what was then known of the 
matter. After recalling Southey’s statement regarding the Histoire 
de Frangois Wills, he wrote : 


It is suggested that this may have been the incomplete chapters left 
by Goldsmith, thought unworthy of publication here, concluded by some 
inferior hand, and sold to the foreign market ; but the account I have 
received of the English original quite excludes the possibility of Gold- 
smith’s having had anything whatever to do with it. 


This account he had received from Robert Browning, in a letter 
which is here quoted in a footnote, and which runs as follows : 


I read that History of Francis Wills, or the Triumph of Benevolence, 
some twenty years ago: a miserable, two volume, twaddling story of a 
sort of orphan, i.e. Wills—whom his maiden aunt,—i.e. Benevolence 
Triumphant,—brings up against the opposition of her kindred; he 
proving a scapegrace, and she gracious to . . . not the end; for at the 
decline of her life, and a good way in the second volume, Benevolence 
marries some stingy Scotch Captain Macsomething, and instantly turns 
as stingy as he, or worse—dissecting the flints he only skinned—till 
the very last of all, of the life and volume together, when Benevolence 
does indeed triumph, in her return to the old way. So the poor author 
intended, whereas, you see, the devil and Captain Mac so managed that 
Malevolence triumphed with a vengeance, in giving the paternity of the 
book to Goldsmith.’ 


2 st Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B.—London, 1837, ii, 417-18. 
296. ® Forster, op. cit., ii, 338-39. 
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One can imagine the pleasure which Forster would feel on 
receiving this letter, realizing that he would not now have the 
onerous task of seeking out the despised novel and reading it. 
The conclusion which he drew, namely that Goldsmith could not 
possibly have “ had anything to do”’ with the History of Francis 
Wills, is not even founded on an inquiry undertaken for the purpose ; 
it is based merely on Browning’s recollections of a book which he 
had read “ some twenty years’ before—recollections which may 
be witty but are almost completely inaccurate ; for no critic, how- 
ever severe, would call the novel in question “‘ a miserable twaddling 
story”; the hero is nowhere represented as a “‘ scapegrace,” but 
consistently as a pattern ; Benevolence is far from being personified 
in the aunt: it is the nephew, Francis Wills himself, to whom this 
réle is assigned ; and the aunt does not marry the Scottish Captain 
Macsomething [MacGregor is the name], nor, for that matter, 
any one else. Our respect for Browning’s opinion and for John 
Forster’s is therefore somewhat shaken ; nevertheless, this verdict 
seemed to dispose for ever of Sir James Prior’s conjecture ; for in 
one form or another it has been accepted by all subsequent writers 
and has never been challenged down to the present day. 


This is the more strange in view of the fact that in 1885 J. W. M. 
Gibbs again examined the question in what still remains the standard 
edition of Goldsmith’s Works.! In the British Museum he had 
found two editions of the novel : 


Histoire de Frangois Wills, ou le triomphe de la bienfaisance. Par 
l’Auteur du Ministre de Wakefield. Traduction de l’Anglois. I Partie 
[and II Partie]. A Amsterdam. Chez D.J.Changuion. A Rotterdam. 
Chez H. Beman. Bennet and Hake. MDCCLXXIII. 


and 

The Triumph of Benevolence ; or, the History of Francis Wills. In 
two volumes. Upsala, Printed for John Fred. Edman, Printer to the 
Royal Academy. 1799. 
Gibbs evidently glanced into these volumes, though not with very 
much care, for he remarks that “‘ it would be difficult to say whether 
the French edition is a translation of the English, or the English a 
translation of the French ’—whereas an attentive study of these 
editions shows that the novel was written in English, and that the 
French text is, as it purports to be, a translation. Gibbs repeats 


2 London, G. Bell and Sons, five vols., 1885. 
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most of the information from Northcote, Prior, and Forster that 
we have mentioned, and concludes “‘ that Goldsmith’s second novel, 
whether finished or unfinished . . . is, so far, among the lost things 
in literature.” ! Finally, in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen lent his authority to the current view, 
though without giving his reasons for this opinion, when he wrote : 
“The ‘ Histoire de Frangois Wills, par l’auteur du Ministre de 
Wakefield’ (1773), of which an English version was published in 
Sweden in 1799, is spurious.” 2 

And here the matter has remained for most students of Goldsmith. 
There is still a general impression that the Histoire de Frangois Wills 
is a French and not an English novel ; no edition earlier than the 
Amsterdam edition of 1773 appears to be officially recorded and no 
copy of any earlier edition has yet, to our knowledge, been discovered 
in any library. One was, nevertheless, disposed to postulate the 
appearance of an English edition, say in 1772, and this inference 
has proved to be well founded. The existence of this English 
edition was actually pointed out by Edward Solly in Notes and 
Queries, August 9, 1884, in reply to an inquiry from America. The 
novel was, he says, published by Vernor and Chater in 1772, and 
he proceeds to quote from contemporary notices of it; but, like 
previous writers, he concludes that it is spurious. - Unfortunately, 
Mr. Solly’s note appears to have been overlooked, and, for practical 
purposes, lost to criticism ; my attention has been called to it by the 
kindness of a correspondent.5 

It will be obvious to the reader that, whether authentic or 
spurious, the History of Francis Wills has never been made the 
subject of a serious inquiry, and that it has been condemned by 
critics, none of whom appears to have read it. 


II. Epirions oF THE History oF FRANCIS WILLS, AND 
NOTICES 


AFTER personal research and inquiries in which I have been 
generously aided by collaborators in various quarters,® I am now 


2 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. cit., i, 239-240. 

* D.N.B., ed. 1890, vol. xxii, 94-5. 

8 The Triumphs of Benevolence ; or the History of Francis Wills. ‘Two vols. 
1z2mo. [Title misquoted.] 

* Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, x, 117 (July-September, 1884). 

5 Mr. J. Loveday, of Deddington, Oxfordshire. 

® Professors R. EC Zachrisson, A. E. H. Swaen, R. S. Crane, W. F. Trench, 
Miss H. W. Husbands, and Monsieur A. Bovet. 
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able to offer details which may help towards a solution of the 
problem. 

The novel appeared anonymously early in 1772 under the 
following title : 


The Triumph of Benevolence ; or, the History of Francis Wills. Two 
vols, 12mo. 5s. Vernor and Chater. 


and notices appeared in the Critical Review for March, the Monthly 
Review for April, and the London Magazine for November of the 
same year. I pause to analyse these, as they are obviously of great 


interest and as Mr. Solly neither gave them all in full nor explained 
their value. The Critical Review said : 


The pleasure which the author of these volumes takes in recommending 
benevolence will not suffer us to examine them with a critical severity. 
We cannot say that his history is a masterly performance ; but as we 
applaud the design, we will not condemn the execution of it. Francis 
Wills, though not a great, is a very good character [not a scapegrace], 
and it was with much satisfaction that we found him amply rewarded 
for the virtues of his heart, though he sometimes in the exercise of them 
stepped over the line of discretion.1 


In the same number four other works are reviewed, all without 
author’s name, and only one receives a longer notice than Francis 
Wills. How generous that is can be seen from the following example 
of the kind of irony which eighteenth-century critics indulged in : 


The Conquest of Corsica by the French : a Tragedy. By a Lady. 

This tragedy, which is published by subscription at the price of six- 
pence, is incapable of exciting any other passion than that of pity for 
the author, who is probably involved in distressful circumstances.” 


In the Monthly Review for April, appeared the following notice on 
Francis Wills : 


In these volumes there is some knowledge of life, with a considerable 
portion of humour, tenderness, and sentiment.3 


The London Magazine for November wrote : 


This novelist affects to imitate his betters in this species of writing, 
but he is continually losing sight of his object. His narration is tedious, 
and his incidents disgust by their uniformity.* 


1 Vol. xxxiii (1772), p. 255. 
2 Vol. xxxiii, p. 254. 

3 Vol. xlvi, p. 457. 

* Vol. xli, p. 543. 
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It will be seen, then, that the History of Francis Wills was fairly 
well received, for the times. Had Goldsmith himself put his name 
to the novel, he would have been gratified by the notice in the 
Monthly Review. For the reader will recall that six years previously 
the Vicar of Wakefield had met with a very much cooler reception. 
The principal papers and reviews had completely ignored the 
masterpiece, except for the Monthly Review, which said that nothing 
was to be made of it. The History of Francis Wills was, in fact, 
received rather more cordially than the Vicar of Wakefield, and this, 
although the critics had no reason either to fear or to respect its 
author. 

The novel was then translated into French, and, as we know, 
published in Amsterdam in 1773, the title being altered to read: 
Histoire de Frangois Wills, ou le triomphe de la bienfaisance, and the 
work being attributed to “l’Auteur du Ministre de Wakefield.” 
This edition must have enjoyed a certain success, for in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale 1 discovered another edition in French, printed 
in Switzerland and hitherto unknown to English critics : 


Histoire de Frangois Wills, ou le triomphe de la bienfaisance. Par 
l’Auteur du Ministre de Wakefield. ‘Traduction de l’Anglois. Premiére 
Partie [And: Seconde Partie]. A Neuchatel, De I’Imprimerie de la 
Société Typographique. MDCCLXXIV. 


One had supposed that no reissue of the novel was made between 
1774 and 1799—the date of the Uppsala edition. But in response 
to my inquiries, Professor Zachrisson, of Uppsala, has informed 
me that there was an edition in English, published at Berlin in 1786, 
and I have received further details regarding this edition from 
Professor Trench, of Dublin. It appears to be the first reprint of 
the original London edition, although, unlike that edition, it is 
attributed to Goldsmith : 

The Triumph of Benevolence ; or, the History of Francis Wills. By 
the Autor [sic] of the Vicar of Wakefield, Vol. 1 [and Vol. II]. Berlin: 
Sold by August Mylius. 1786. 


Finally we have the Uppsala edition which, unlike the other Con- 
tinental editions, is not attributed to the “ author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 

To sum up: we have found that the novel went through at 
least five editions, in five different countries, and covering a period 
of twenty-eight years ; and that it enjoyed a considerable vogue on 
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the Continent. How far this may have been due to the supposed 
authorship of Goldsmith it is impossible to say: the Vicar of 
Wakefield had quickly won a place of peculiar esteem in the hearts 
of French and German readers. But while that novel was received 
favourably in Paris (far more favourably than in London) and 
reviewed at some length in the Fournal encyclopédique and the 
Année littéraire,' it is interesting to observe that the Histoire de 
Frangois Wills was greeted with hardly less enthusiasm. ‘The 
correspondent of the Année littéraire (1774, I, p. 237) gave a full 
analysis of it, and a most complimentary estimate, concluding with 
an encomium in the manner of Diderot.2, What is more, the notice 
devoted to Frangois Wills was nearly twice as long as the one which 
had been given to the “ Ministre de Vakefield.”” No mention is 
made in this notice of Goldsmith himself ; and this is curious. For 
if the critic had believed the novel to be by an author two of whose 
works had already been reviewed in the same journal and who was 
known to French readers not merely as novelist,? but as dramatist ¢ 
and poet,5 he would surely have referred to him; and if on the 
other hand he had believed the attribution to be fraudulent, some 
word of doubt might be expected ; but he analysed and praised the 
novel as though it came in good faith from a writer unknown to the 
French public. 

There is, therefore, from the outset, surrounding the novel, an 
atmosphere of mystery which we must try to pierce. For this 
purpose a hasty résumé of the plot and characters may now be 
attempted. 


III. ANALYSIS OF THE NOVEL 


THE scene opens one stormy evening in August at an inn on the 
Great North Road, where three young men, Wills, Lawson, and 
Allen, are drying themselves and making a meal. Wills happens 


1 The present writer hopes to treat this and other questions more fully in a 
forthcoming work on Goldsmith’s literary fortune in France. 

2 It was a pparently the Dutch edition that was reviewed ; for, though the 
place : of sublication i is not given, we are told that there are ‘ ‘ deux parties in —12, 
d’environ 200 pages chacune ; prix 3 liv. broché, & Paris, chez Le Jay, Libraire, 
rue Saint Jacques,” and this corresponds more closely to the Amsterdam than to 
the Neuchftel issue. 

* Journal encyclopédique, 1768, ii, 69-80 ; Année littéraire, 1767, iv, 97. 

* Journal encyclopédique, September, 1773. (Review of She Stoops to Conquer.) 

5 Année littéraire, 1772, iii, 344. 
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to overhear the conversation of a poor labouring boy whose widowed 
mother is threatened with eviction for non-payment of her rent. 
After making inquiries, he purchases at double its value the remainder 
of the shoulder of mutton which had been served, and which he 
gives to the starving lad together with a quarter of a guinea. How 
he had grown up with these habits of benevolence we are now to 
learn from a retrospective account of his early life. 

He had been an orphan from childhood. His grandfather, a 
heartless miser, had disinherited his own son and left his fortune 
to his sisters-in-law, the Misses Kingley. These good souls, whose 
names were Prudence, Patience, and Priscilla, decided to adopt the 
infant Wills and give him a gentleman’s education. It was Miss 
Priscilla, more particularly, who looked after him. She obtained 
a tutor in the person of one Brewer, an Oxford M.A.; and she 
encouraged Frank in his instincts of benevolence. A child of 
feeling, Frank found pleasure in doing good. Thus one day he 
gave a crown-piece and the boots he had been wearing to a poor 
working boy, and a few hours later befriended a drunken under- 
graduate who had fallen from his horse. His tutor’s influence was 
calculated to confirm him in these habits. While still at the 
University, Brewer had given marks of the extreme kindliness of 
his disposition, seizing every opportunity of doing good and so 
animated by philanthropy that he was unable to distinguish between 
the objects of his benevolence. His intellectual outlook, however, 
was insular. When Frank reached the age of nineteen, Brewer 
took him on a walking tour in the provinces, with the object of 
inspecting the various manufactories ; for, as the young man would 
doubtless seek a place in parliament, the knowledge thus obtained 
would, in his tutor’s opinion, be of more service to him than several 
tours in France and Italy. In fact “the first knowledge a man 
should acquire... is that of his own country....A tour 
through England, with a sensible man, would be of more service 
to our countrymen than galloping through Europe under the tuition 
of a Swiss bear-leader.” 

Shortly after making this tour, Brewer fell ill and died. Other 
troubles were in store for his pupil, who now had particular need of 
sober council. He made at this time, in the eyes of the ladies, 
an attractive and romantic figure; and he, for his part, was by 
no means insensible to their charms. It was thus that he fell an 
easy victim to the wiles of Charlotte Collins, a heartless coquette, 
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who began by attracting him and finally rejected him in favour of a 
rival. 

While wandering in the country in order to regain his composure, 
he came upon a solitary traveller defending himself against three 
highwaymen. Wills, who was armed with a heavy stick, laid out 
two of the ruffians, the third taking to his heels. What was his 
surprise to discover that the traveller he had rescued was a friend of 
Miss Kingley’s, Captain MacGregor. After the first greetings had 
passed, the Captain asked what was to be done with the two mis- 
creants. 


“* Let them depart,” said Wills ; “‘ their own consciences, perhaps laden 
with crimes, will be punishment enough for them. Affected by our 
lenity, they may live to repent.” 

“‘ Hoot awa,” replied the Captain; “ they shall be hanged: we’re 
match enough for them now, and we’ll incarcerate them. . . .” 

“* Come, come, Captain, you have lost nothing by them, you are only 
a little frightened ; let us not be instrumental in depriving these poor 
wretches of life. You, 

Taught by that pow’r that pities you, 
Shou’d learn to pity them.” 
The Captain assents ; and Wills delivers a homily to the ruffians, 
offering one of them a guinea—to the great scandal of MacGregor, 
who arrests the outstretched hand. But Wills’s generosity has so 
touched the highwayman’s heart that he refuses the money and 
declares that he will forsake his evil ways. 

This singular episode is followed by a long discussion between 
MacGregor and his rescuer, the former maintaining the strict legal 
view, while the latter argues against the severity of the penal code, 
which makes no effective distinction between robbery and murder. 
The Captain would punish robbery with execution—“ else wherefore 
[he asks] do we live under that law which makes it a crime worthy 
deeth ?” 


“ That [replies Frank] must be the fault of that law: for by the most 
equitable law, which is that of retaliation, lex talionis, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth is only required: but, in cases of murder, I own 
there should be a deprivation of life ; there no restoration can be: but 
in cases of robbery . . ., where there is no corporal damage or injury 
sustained, if the offender was compelled to restore threefold what he had 
taken, or, if he had no goods of his own, to be kept to work in a house 
set apart for that end . . . it might answer a very good end.” 


The reader will recognize here the ideas which Goldsmith had 
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set forth in very similar terms in the Citizen of the World, Letter 
LXXX, and in the Vicar of Wakefield. In Chapter XXVII of that 
novel, after recommending the establishment of reformed prisons 
or penitentiaries, the Vicar goes on to say : 


“Nor can I avoid . . . questioning the validity of that right which 
social combinations have assumed, of capitally punishing offences of a 
slight nature. In cases of murder their right is obvious, as it is the duty 
of us all, from the law of self-defence, to cut off that man who has shown 
a disregard for the life of another. Against such, all nature rises in arms ; 
but it is not so against him who steals my property. Natural law gives 
me no right to take away his life, as, by that, the horse he steals is as 
much his property as mine . . . 


Returning to Chelsea by way of Buckingham Gate, Frank comes 
upon a young girl in obvious indigence and distress. In reply 
to his questions, she declares that she and her unhappy father are 
going to die ; whereupon he offers her two guineas. She tells him 
that her father, although in no way a malefactor, is lying in the 
dreadful prison of the Marshalsea, and thither he accompanies her. 
Of the Debtor’s Prison we now read a moving description; and 
here one cannot help recalling the prison in which Dr. Primrose 
displays such patience and fortitude. The resemblances with that 
part of the novel become more numerous as we proceed. In this 
dismal Marshalsea, Frank finds the old man: his name is Belton, 
his daughter’s Sophie. Our hero’s first act is to procure a suit of 
clothes and a substantial meal for the aged sufferer; after which 
Mr. Belton tells his story. 

The son of an obscure doctor, he had grown up in the family 
of Lord Cotswold, and had ultimately become his steward. Now 
the young lord made an unhappy marriage, and it was perhaps 
natural that he should seek consolation in the company of his 
steward’s family. Here he fell in love with Sophie, and tried to 
persuade her parents to agree to a kind of secret marriage. The 
terms proposed were curious. If he died before his wife, Sophie 
would find herself heiress to as much of his property as he had 
been able to leave her ; while if he survived Lady Cotswold, Sophie 
would at once be declared his lawful wife. Mr. Belton, of course, 
repelled this proposal. But he was very much indebted to his 
employer. He had, in the past, gone surety for a friend to the 
extent of £400 and had been called upon to find the money. Cots- 
wold had advanced the balance of the sum which he had been 
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unable to raise ; and he was thus bound to his employer by a debt 
of gratitude. Nevertheless, he steadily refused his offers. In the 
end Lord Cotswold lost patience and dismissed the upright steward ; 
but the latter was {200 in debt to him ; and so it came about that 
he and his family were thrust into the Marshalsea. After a year 
of suffering Mrs. Belton had died; her husband and daughter 
had now been three years in prison. 

One may here recall the parallel episode in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Olivia is tricked into believing herself married to the young squire 
Thornhill. Her father, on discovering the truth, refuses to have 
anything further to do with Thornhill, who is his landlord. The 
latter promptly demands his rent ; and when Dr. Primrose cannot 
pay it, Thornhill has him evicted and thrown into the county gaol. 
The resemblances are striking, even to the name of Sophie, which 
is that of the Vicar’s younger daughter. 

After listening to this tale of woe, Francis Wills determined to 
call upon Lord Cotswold and try to persuade him to relieve his 
former steward. But the nobleman proved obdurate. Frank 
therefore raised £400 and had the Beltons released from prison. 
Their return to freedom is marked by a scene of rejoicing and 
sensibility. 

It was not long, however, before this act of generosity involved 
Frank in serious trouble. He had been obliged, in order to release 
the Beltons, to mortgage a portion of his capital—a fact which he 
resolved to conceal from his aunt. Captain MacGregor, however, 
got wind of it. This unprincipled man, who was designing to 
marry Miss Kingley for her money, now proceeded to ruin Francis 
Wills in her estimation. Miss Kingley had been growing miserly 
of late and she was very much annoyed when she heard of her 
nephew’s recent act of generosity. She sent for him, spoke harshly 
of the money she had “ advanced” for his education, and in- 
formed him that he might seek lodgings elsewhere than under her 
roof. 

Frank now takes rooms nearer the city. Here he meets two other 
young men, Jack Allen and Tom Lawson, who like himself are 
labouring under a cloud of disapproval. Both of them are in 
straitened circumstances, and decide to join forces with Wills, 
mainly, it appears, at the latter’s expense. It is arranged that Allen 
shall go north to attempt a reconciliation with his father ; and the 
three friends travel to the first inn on the Great North Road, where 
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Allen is to take the coach. It was here that we found them in the 
opening chapter of the novel. 

The storm, which had depressed our friends on their arrival, 
was to bring Frank good fortune on the morrow, when he and Lawson 
set off on foot to return to London. The rivers were in flood. At 
the first ford a handsome carriage containing three ladies had halted 
in the middle of the stream, surrounded by raging waters and in 
momentary peril of overturning: one of the horses had already fallen. 

The young men fly to the rescue ; Wills, seizing the youngest 
and most beautiful of the ladies, carries her in a fainting condition 
to the shore. He subsequently learns that she is Miss Harcourt, 
her companions being her cousin and her aunt, Mrs. Kelsal. The 
sight of the beautiful creature whom he is bearing in his arms 
creates “‘ unknown and hitherto unexperienced transports in the 
breast of Wills.” Reaching a place of security, they find that 
Lawson has in the meanwhile very obligingly rescued Mrs. Kelsal 
and her daughter, whom he now conducts by a detour to the carriage, 
which has safely passed the ford and is awaiting them; Wills 
following a little distance behind with Miss Harcourt. He loses 
no time in declaring his passion, and in asking for his companion’s 
name. 


“I cannot refuse that small favour to a gentleman who has rendered 
me so signal a service. My name is Juliet Harcourt: my father lives 
near Nantwich ; and I am sure he will be very glad to see a gentleman 
who has saved his daughter’s life.” 

“ Thanks, ten thousand thanks for this favour: but will you excuse 
my presumption, if I should ask you another question? Is your heart 
or your hand engaged, that, should I aspire at the honour of obtaining 
either, I might have an equal chance of success with anybody else ? ” 

“T will also answer that question,” replied the adorable Juliet, with 
a smile of ineffable complacency ; “ it is not.” 

“* May I be permitted to hope ? ” 

“I shall be glad to see you, Sir, at Nantwich.” 


With these words they part ; Wills “‘ rooted to the spot.” 

After this adventure the two friends return to London, where 
they spend a few days before again taking the Great North Road, 
this time with Nantwich as their destination. At an inn where 
they put up one night, Frank is suspected, quite wrongfully, of an 
adventure with the innkeeper’s wife, and this gives rise to a grotesque 
episode which is narrated with some verve. We only mention this 
incident—a legacy of the picaresque novel—because it is clearly 
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imitated from the adventure of the Sieur de la Rappiniére in Scarron’s 
Roman comique (Book I, Chapter 4) and because Goldsmith is believed 
to have translated a part of this novel, which was published under 
his name in 1775.! 

On arrival at Nantwich the travellers learn that Sir Lionel 
Harcourt lives at Pinehill, not far away. They repair to Pinehill 
and make further inquiries at the White Hart inn. Imagine now 
Frank’s astonishment on finding that the son of the innkeeper, 
Johnson, is none other than the young highwayman whose life and 
liberty he had spared. Young Johnson is only too glad to have 
an opportunity of redeeming his debt, and he readily arranges for 
a note from Francis Wills to be conveyed to Miss Harcourt. Com- 
munications prove more difficult than had been expected ; in the 
end, however, a secret meeting is arranged in a room at the inn, 
and Frank finds himself once more in the presence of his adored 
Juliet. 

Her first words are to tell him that she is hardly at liberty to 
hear his proposals ; but in the dialogue which ensues she lets him 
understand that she is by no means loath to accept his devotion, 
concluding : 

“ After the service you have rendered me, I cannot hate you. And 
will own to you ingenuously, that I know no man with whom I would 


more willingly spend my life ”— 

a confession which the French translator regarded as unbecoming 
in a young lady, for he inserted the proviso: “ with my father’s 
consent.” 

She added that Francis Wills might see her at a neighbouring 
hall, the home of her sister, Lady Mannington. One day Frank 
is taking tea here with the ladies when a visitor is announced, and 
the infamous Lord Cotswold makes his entry. Since his last 
appearance in the story he has lost his wife. He explains that he 
has come, by arrangement with Sir Lionel, to conduct Miss Harcourt 
back home. He recognizes Frank; and on the way to Pinehill, 
he tells Miss Harcourt that Mr. Wills has been interceding with 
him on behalf of an old rascal who had swindled him out of a 
considerable sum; though he supposes that the true object of 
Wills’s solicitude was not the old man, but his daughter. Lord 

* See Les Sources frangaises de Goldsmith, Paris, 1924, pp. 170-74, where the 


present writer analysed this translation, concluding that the first nine chapters 
were due to Goldsmith, but that the translation was completed by another hand. 
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Cotswold calculates that he will damage Frank in this way, and his 
insinuations achieve their purpose, for the moment. 

Nevertheless Miss Harcourt is perplexed ; and her trouble is 
increased by her father now formally presenting Lord Cotswold 
as her future husband. She passes a sleepless night. Frank, for 
his part, is equally troubled. He writes to her the next day, and she, 
in her reply, gives him an opportunity of defending himself. He is 
to meet her on the morrow after nightfall, in the park, by a secret 
door in the wall surrounding the estate. Frank swears to Miss 
Harcourt that Lord Cotswold has lied to her ; but—so delicate is 
his sense of honour—he refuses to divulge the story of the Beltons. 
Juliet is therefore left to her surmises. Her lover, however, assures 
her that she has been deceived ; and she consents to believe him 
without proof. At this moment a light is seen, and Juliet urges 
Frank to escape. He runs for a long way just inside the park-wall, 
finally jumping over into the road—or rather into the arms of four 
gamekeepers who are on the look-out for deer-stealers. The 
unfortunate youth is haled off to the White Hart; Lawson also 
is arrested ; and they are informed that they are to appear before 
the justice on the following day, and that they will probably be 
hanged. Frank determines that, whatever happens, he will not 
reveal the reason for his being in the park. 

The trial opens, and Frank fails to clear himself: the justice, 
Mr. Woodward, can get nothing out of him; and a term of im- 
prisonment is the lightest penalty he can expect. But at this 
moment there is a stir in the anteroom, and a message arrives for 
the justice to the effect that two travellers, a gentleman and a young 
lady, are asking to see him. ‘These, as the reader will perhaps have 
guessed, are no other than Mr. Belton and his daughter. They 
happen to be personal friends of Mr. Woodward’s ; and moreover, 
since Frank left them in London, they have conveniently inherited 
a large fortune. 

Events now move rapidly. At the moment when Frank, who 
has been recognized by Mr. Belton and released by the justice’s 
order, has rushed to support the fainting Juliet, Sir Lionel and 
Lord Cotswold arrive on the scene. Miss Harcou.t seizes the 
opportunity of telling her father the whole story, to which he listens 
with sympathy ; while Francis Wills turns his attention to Lord 
Cotswold whom he confronts with Mr. Belton. The latter has no 
difficulty in clearing his benefactor of all suspicion, and presenting 
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him in his true light, Cotswold being thrown into the utmost 
confusion. 

Thus a good deed has been rewarded, and benevolence has come 
into its own. The scene, with its surprises, its revelations, and the 
embracings they inspire in those present (except the wicked lord) 
has indeed become almost overpowering for the company, when a 
courier bursts in with a letter for Mr. Wills. 

It is a message from his Aunt Priscilla, who is near her last 
hour, and urges him to hasten to her side. Frank therefore leaves 
immediately for London. We are now offered a brief retrospect, 
that we may witness the efforts of the depraved MacGregor to 
obtain possession of Miss Kingley’s fortune. The Captain was 
always urging her to marry him ; but for some reason, though very 
much under his influence, she kept deferring the matter. Then 
one day, by a fortunate accident, she discovered that MacGregor 
was already married to a lady whom he had deprived of her money 
and then deserted. One may well imagine the revulsion of feeling 
provoked by this change in the situation. Miss Kingley’s thoughts 
turned at once to the nephew whom she had driven from her home. 
She had visions of him in misery and affliction, and so powerfully 
did these work upon her that she fell grievously ill and knew that 
her end was near. After some difficulty, Frank’s whereabouts were 
discovered : he was now at her bedside and they were reconciled 
before she died. 

Francis Wills, now in possession of a handsome income, returns 
in triumph to Pinehill to claim the hand of the fair Juliet. He 
finds that Lawson has fallen in love with Miss Belton, and that Sir 
Lionel is now more favourably disposed towards himself. An 
astonishing change has indeed come over the haughty baronet’s 
disposition; he is grown “ generous and affable .... Lord 
Cotswold’s character also appeared to him in a shocking light: and 
he secretly rejoiced at his daughter’s having escaped an union with 

a man of his principles.” In his altered mood, the baronet welcomes 
Frank as ason. True, there comes a challenge to a duel from the 
disappointed Cotswold, and Frank measures swords with his rival ; 
but Cotswold is disarmed, and withdraws in dudgeon from the 
scene. The two couples are then happily married, and the story 
closes with the following lay-sermon : 


The reward of guilt is misery: the tenaciousness of avarice brings its 
own punishment : the violation of truth is followed by shame and remorse ; 
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and a life of iniquity is terminated in woe. But peace and honour shall 
attend on him, whose honest and upright heart, conscious of its integrity 
actuated by a principle of universal benevolence, feels and relieves not 
only the distresses of virtue and merit, but even strives to assuage the 
anguish that is the eternal lot of the wicked: happiness shall stand at 
his right hand, and content shall crown his days. 


IV. THE QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP : (i) OLIVER GOLDSMITH (?) 


THE principal qualities, and defects, of the Triumph of Benevolence 
will be apparent from the foregoing analysis. It is one of those 
popular romances of the second rank which the example of Richard- 
son and Sterne had done much to inspire, and of which the Man 
of Feeling is perhaps the outstanding example. We are not surprised 
when Francis Wills himself alludes in terms of admiration to Henry 
Mackenzie. ‘The humorous scenes in the novel, which are less 
frequent than the emotional, introduce no discordant tone into the 
main fabric of the plot ; and a union of pre-romantic and picaresque 
elements is contrived without any lapse of taste. Chapter XXIV 
affords an example of what is meant. The adventure of the ford, 
and in particular Frank’s emotions on revisiting the scene of his 
first meeting with Juliet, are strongly reminiscent of the Idyll of 
the visit to Thénes, in the Confessions, and of more than one well- 
known passage in the Nouvelle Héloise ; while the episode of the 
jealous innkeeper is, as we have said, imitated from Scarron. The 
author, whoever he may have been, was a well-read and a cultivated 
man : he alludes in one place to “ our old friend Pistol,” and else- 
where quotes from Shenstone and Parnell. Something of the 
rhetoric of the French Pre-Romantics seems to have passed into the 
novel, and this was evidently felt by the translator, who, on one 
occasion, did not scruple to amplify the original in a style that 
Diderot would not have disavowed. Finally, the History of Francis 
Wills is openly didactic, and here again it is in the taste of the age. 
It was natural that this aspect of the novel should be stressed in the 
review which appeared, in 1774, in the Année littéraire of Paris, 
though the critic did not fail to chide the author for allowing Miss 
Harcourt to depart, however slightly, from the proprieties! We 
quote the concluding pages of his notice : 


L’intrigue de ce Roman est assez compliquée, Monsieur; mais la 
facon dont elle se développe est ingénieuse. On peut lui reprocher aussi 
quelques longueurs, quelques détails d’un mauvais genre de plaisanterie, 
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quelques épisodes inutiles. Il me paroit méme assez peu décent que 
Miss Harcourt voie son amant dans le parc méme du Chateau de son 
pére. Ce rendez-vous efit été beaucoup moins repréhensible, si l’auteur 
leit placé chez la sceur de la jeune personne ; ce qui, me semble, n’auroit 
pas été difficile puisque les deux amans ont I’occasion de s’y rencontrer. 
Malgré ces défauts, l’ouvrage est trés-estimable . . . Le caractére du 
principal personnage est trés-beau, trés-bien tracé et se soutient jusqu’au 
dénoiment. Vous y trouverez de |’imagination dans le plan, du senti- 
ment dans les situations, des scénes trés-intéressantes. Cet ouvrage, 
d’ailleurs, a le mérite de pouvoir étre mis dans les mains des jeunes 

rsonnes de |’un et l’autre sexe, non-seulement sans danger, mais avec 
Deapiunes qu’elles profiteront des exemples de sagesse et d’honnéteté 
qu’il présente. Il respire sur-tout la bienfaisance; la bienfaisance ! 
cette vertu céleste qui feroit des hommes un peuple de fréres et d’amis, 
si tous étoient des Wills, et s’il n’y avoit point de Cotswolds sur la terre. 


In view of the fact that we have no reason for believing that any 
writer on Goldsmith ever read the History of Francis Wills, we 
should hesitate before concluding dogmatically that Goldsmith 
could not possibly have written it. We have already drawn attention 
to several passages which are strongly reminiscent of his ideas : 
the criticism of the penal system ; the episode of Sophie Belton 


and Lord Cotswold ; the picture of the Debtors’ Prison ; and the 
adventure of the suspicious innkeeper, which is directly imitated 
from that part of the Roman comique which Goldsmith rendered 
into English. To these we now add one or two other indications, 
insignificant in themselves but striking by their cumulative effect. 
The poet Parnell is quoted twice ; and we know that Goldsmith 
published a short life of his compatriot Parnell in 1770. Again, 
there is a curious and rather unnecessary reference to the Patagonians 
at the beginning of Chapter XX, where we read of “ the author of a 
certain voyage ” who “ intends to give his readers a minute descrip- 
tion of the gigantic people called Patagonians.” Now this is most 
significant to any one familiar with Goldsmith’s quaint and rather 
childlike imagination ; for he had a veritable obsession for these 
fabulous giants. ‘Two or three pages are devoted to them in the 
History of Animated Nature; in the Citizen of the World, Letter 
XXIV, he introduces “ the giant fair ones of Patagonia”; while 
in the Good-Natured Man there is a further reference, as we shall see. 

We may now inquire how far the internal evidence arising from 
the History of Francis Wills tallies with what we have been told of 
Goldsmith’s lost novel and what we know of Goldsmith himself. 


1 Année littéraire, 1774, i, 258-59. 
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His second novel was rejected, so Harris informed Sir James Prior, 
because it was “in great measure the plot of ... the Good- 
natured Man.” Would it be fanciful to apply this description to 
the History of Francis Wills? Somewhat like young Honeywood, 
Frank gets into trouble through his generosity—to the Beltons. 
Like him, he becomes involved in legal difficulties, as the climax 
approaches ; and, as in the play, he ends by marrying the beautiful 
heiress. How close is the resemblance between young Honeywood 
and Francis Wills may be seen from the dialogue between Jarvis 
and Sir William at the beginning of Goldsmith’s comedy : 


Sir William— ...I1 have been now for some time a concealed 
spectator of his follies, and find them as boundless as his dissipation. 

Jarvis—And yet, faith, he has some fine name or other for them all. 
He calls his extravagance, generosity; and his trusting every body, 
universal benevolence. It was but last week he went security for a fellow 
whose face he scarce knew, and that he called an act of exalted mu— mu— 
munificence ; ay, that was the name he gave it. 


Here in a few words is the character of Francis Wills as it would 
appear to a critical observer. It is as though the author of the 
Triumph of Benevolence had taken this character and, discarding all 
that was comical in the strange adventure into which Sir William 
manceuvred his nephew, had created from it, not merely Francis 
Wills himself, but Brewer and Belton, who are also, in their subaltern 
capacities, men of “ universal benevolence.” 

The resemblances between the two works extend even to points 
of detail ; for instance, in the scene where Olivia is about to elope 
with Leontine, there is much in the dialogue which reminds us of 
the History of Francis Wills. 


Olivia—What is the matter ? 

Jarvis—Money, money is the matter, Madam . . . My master’s bill 
upon the city is not worth a rush. Here it is; Mrs. Garnet may pin up 
her hair with it. 

Olivia—Undone! How could Honeywood serve us so! What shall 
we do? Can’t we go without it ? 

Jarvis—Go to Scotland without money! To Scotland without 
money! Lord, how some people understand geography! We might 
as well set sail for Patagonia upon a cork-jacket.2 


Here is the humour at the expense of the Scots, of which an 
example might be quoted from Francis Wills: and here again is a 


1 My italics. ® Act Iv. 
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reference to Patagonia—a land which, it will be agreed, exercised 
a singular fascination over Goldsmith’s mind. 

Francis Wills is, of course, more than a replica of young Honey- 
wood ; he is the type of character which Goldsmith himself loved 
to create, and which, with variations, he did in fact create again 
and again, because it was simply a projection into literature of his 
own. The Goldsmiths have been compared more than once with 
the family of Dr. Primrose, ‘‘ who had but one character, that of 
being all equally generous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive.” ! 
This disposition Goldsmith retained to the end ; but in recent years 
he had added to it habits of extravagance, gambling, and dissipation. 
Stories abound of his impulsive and often ill-considered generosity. 
He was as ready as Francis Wills, when accosted by a plausible 
beggar, to part with five shillings or five pounds, if he had them 
in his pocket. Credulous to the point of childishness, and good- 
natured to the point of squandering his money and other people’s, 
he ruined his chances of a serene and orderly existence, and left a 
world which had treated him with indulgence, owing {£2,000 to his 
creditors. And here—if Goldsmith were indeed the author of the 
History of Francis Wills—there would be something pathetic and 
even poignant. In Francis Wills, Goldsmith’s own frailty of un- 
intelligent kindness is raised to the level of a virtue. The character 
and the destiny of Miss Harcourt’s lover are just what one imagines 
Goldsmith would have liked his own to be: he would have desired 
to be, like Francis Wills, not merely lovable, but handsome, virtuous, 
and happy. 

We have found in the History of Francis Wills many traits which 
remind us of Goldsmith and of Goldsmith’s works. These re- 
semblances are not due to coincidence. They can be explained 
only on the supposition that the novel was written by Goldsmith, 
or that it was a work of deliberate imitation. But why should 
any writer have imitated Goldsmith, in a manner so glaring, unless 
he hoped to benefit by the fraud? Had the novel been a French 
imitation, as Southey believed, a motive could be found in the 
desire of a Continental writer to exploit to his own advantage the 
popularity already won by Goldsmith on the Continent. But we 
know that the novel was written by an Englishman; and why, 
if he was not Goldsmith, he should imitate Goldsmith and then 


1 Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. 1. 
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publish his work anonymously is a problem which also requires 
explanation. 

We should, in fact, be inclined to ascribe the novel to the author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, as the evidence we have so far considered 
points decidedly in his direction; and we have thought it worth 
while to set forth this evidence in detail, because any possibility 
of the novel’s being Goldsmith’s warranted, and indeed demanded, 
a complete study of the question. There are, however, certain 
objections to such a conclusion. It may be felt that the History 
of Francis Wills is lacking, on the whole, in the whimsical humour, 
the playfulness, the rich and varied observation and profound 
humanity which make up the greatness of the Vicar of Wakefield 
and the plays. There is also the question of style. ‘This is the more 
difficult to decide because Goldsmith’s style, like that of so many 
writers of the Augustan age, is generally free from personal tricks 
and mannerisms which would enable us to distinguish it at a glance. 
We must admit, however, that the style of our novel is not up to 
Goldsmith’s usual standard. It is not that the book would dis- 
credit him: the contrary would rather be the case ; but when all 
allowances have been made for hasty and even careless composition, 
one feels that the style would have been richer and more allusive 
than it is, if Goldsmith had been the author. There are also in 
the novel a few naivetés and improprieties of language which one 
hardly imagines as coming from his pen, even when he was pressed 
for time and engaged on a piece of hack-work such as we know his 
lost novel to have been. 

The external evidence is slightly more unfavourable to the 
theory of Goldsmith’s authorship. Is it likely that Newbery, who 
had Goldsmith in his clutches and owing him a considerable sum, 
would have allowed the novel he had rejected to be published by 
another firm? Even if the author had contrived so to publish it, 
Newbery would surely have discovered the fact, and the consequent 
scandal would have been recorded. Goldsmith’s friends in the 
Literary Club might also be presumed to have known about the 
History of Francis Wills, if it had been his work, and we might have 
expected some reference to it in their writings. These considera- 
tions, while not disproving the possibility of Goldsmith’s authorship, 
lead us, nevertheless, to entertain doubts regarding it; and our 
doubts are by no means dispelled when we examine the chronological 
evidence. 
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Northcote, it will be remembered, says that Goldsmith read 
the first chapter of his novel “‘ to the Miss Hornecks a little before 
his death”; now, as he died in April 1774, the reading referred 
to would most naturally be placed in 1773 ; whereas we know that 
the History of Francis Wills appeared early in 1772. It is, of course, 
possible that Northcote’s memory, or Mrs. Gwynn’s, was at fault ; 
but their testimony accords in this matter with that of Sir James 
Prior, who drew his information from Harris. Goldsmith’s financial 
embarrassment had been, according to Prior, particularly acute 
“ in 1771-2,” and it was then [winter of 1772 ?] that he had obtained 
an advance from Newbery under the engagement of writing a second 
novel. ‘“‘ Considerable delay [Prior adds] took place in the execu- 
tion of this undertaking.” If this be so, the date when Goldsmith 
offered his novel to Newbery would seem to fall later than the 
early months of 1772. Furthermore, in Prior’s account, the negotia- 
tions with Newbery are terminated by a reference to She Stoops 
to Conquer, which was then “ coming forward at Covent Garden.” 
We know that the first draft of this play dates from the summer 
of 1771; but the final arrangements for its production were not 
completed until February, 1773. This piece of evidence is not, 
therefore, very clear; but it seems to show that the negotiations 
with Newbery took place just after She Stoops to Conquer had been 
definitely accepted by Colman, and that is, in February 1773, a 
year after the publication of the History of Francis Wills. ‘The 
evidence of one witness would still leave us in doubt; but the 
testimony of Mrs. Gwynn and of Harris, as recorded by independent 
writers, is such as to make it somewhat improbable—though not 
impossible, for there may be an explanation which has not yet 
come to light—that Goldsmith wrote the History of Francis Wills. 





V. THE QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP: (ii) ARTHUR Murpny (?) 


Ir Goldsmith did not write the History of Francis Wills we are 
left as before to conjecture ; but the field is now more circumscribed. 
The novel was presumably the work of a writer who sympathized 
with the cult of sensibility and was more inclined to interpret the 
general feelings of the age than to express an individual standpoint. 
He was probably associated with Dr. Johnson’s circle, and assuredly 
very familiar with the mind and writings of Goldsmith. If we may 
judge from the numerous borrowings that have been detected in 
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his novel, he must have acquired the habits of a practised plagiarist. 
Now of the minor authors of the time there is one who responds 
closely to these conditions, and the reader would doubtless have 
thought of him, even if he had not been indicated on the first page 
of the novel. 

Arthur Murphy, the Irish actor and playwright, had been 
born in 1727 in the county of Roscommon. Educated in France, 
at the English college of Saint-Omer, he had subsequently settled 
in London and there tried his hand as bank-clerk, actor, journalist, 
playwright, and barrister. Between 1752 and 1754 he had run the 
Gray’s Inn Journal, in the manner of the Rambler, which had just 
concluded its brief but dignified existence. When Goldsmith 
arrived in London (1756), Murphy was on the point of retiring from 
the stage and devoting himself to literature. His reputation was 
growing ; in this same year Garrick was to honour him by achieving 
a popular success in the Upholsterer, a farce of his which remained 
a favourite for many seasons. And by the year 1772, when the 
History of Francis Wills appeared, Arthur Murphy was one of the 
best known figures in the literary and fashionable world. He had 
been acquainted for years with Garrick and Johnson ; it was he who, 
in 1756, had introduced the Great Cham of Literature to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. He appears to have been instrumental in securing 
a pension for Johnson ; and we frequently meet with his name in 
Boswell, whether as attending Johnson’s “‘levée ” or assisting at 
dinner-parties with the doctor and other members of the circle. 
Johnson himself appears to have been very fond of him, and “ Mur ” 
figures with ‘“‘ Goldy,” “ Lanky,” “‘ Sherry,” and “‘ Bozzy ” among 
the great man’s familiars. Murphy was also, of course, acquainted 
with Goldsmith, who, years before, had written a generous notice 
on his Orphan of China (1759)!; though it appears, from more 
than one indication, that Goldsmith was no great admirer of his 
compatriot. They were, however, on good terms, for in 1773 
Murphy was to compose an epilogue for She Stoops to Conquer. 

Critics have dwelt upon his repeated acts of plagiarism. ‘‘ With- 
out enough originality to channel out his own way,” writes Professor 
Nettleton, “ he drifted easily with the tide, appropriating whatever 
came within easy reach.””2 It was thus that the elder Crébillon, 
Voltaire, and even Metastasio were put under contribution, while 


1 Critical Review, May, 17 
2 Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. 1921, vol. x, pp. 88-89. 
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considerable portions of Moliére and Destouches appeared at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden in an English dress and under the name 
of Arthur Murphy. There was no reason why a successful British 
writer, particularly if he had scored a success on the stage, like 
Goldsmith, should not furnish inspiration to this gentlemanly 
picoreur. 

We are here, of course, entirely in the realm of conjecture. 
No proof can be advanced to show that Murphy wrote the History 
of Francis Wills ; but various circumstances may be mentioned which 
point perhaps in his direction. 

The author of the novel was probably resident in London, 
names of localities in or near the capital being numerous and accurate. 
The meals which his heroes take at various hostelries are described 
with some relish : the cold mutton and porter, the copious draughts 
of hot punch, and the equally copious libations of tea dispensed by 
Lady Mannington—these are details which we might expect from 
Murphy, who was a friend of well-to-do people like the Thrales 
and of noblemen like Lord Loughborough. The making of punch 
is described with some care in Chapter I, where we are also 
acquainted with the author’s opinion of various innkeepers, including 
“the keepers of those very respectable houses, Almack’s, The 
Thatch’d House, Boodle’s, and the more celebrated receptacle for 
the most honourable institution this house ever boasted, called 
The Coterie, and which we hope may last, like the Empire of the 
Medes and Persians, for ever.”” Such passages would come naturally 
from a man about town of whom it was said “ that he ate himself 
out of every tavern from the other end of Temple Bar to the West 
End.” ! The six years which Murphy had spent in Saint-Omer, 
and the knowledge of French literature to which nearly all his 
borrowings bear witness, would account for the reminiscences of 
Scarron and Rousseau ; while the penchant for sensibility would 
be in keeping with the tastes of a man who had a predilection for 
Destouches. ‘The author of the novel was evidently fond of Parnell, 
from whom he quotes twice ; and this would be natural in a com- 
patriot of the Irish poet.2 The same may be said of the humour, 
and even the satire, directed against the Scots. It is true that the 

1 J. Knight, article on Arthur Murphy in Dictionary of National Biography, 
ed. by dew » XXxix, P. 336. i a “ 

ther curious fact may be mentioned here. The word “ bear-leader 


which occurs in the novel (for the guide or companion of a gentleman making 
the grand tour) is far more commonly used by the Irish than by ourselves. 
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pensions granted to various Scottish authors under Lord Bute’s 
ministry had aroused jealousy among their English confréres ; but 
such feelings would hardly account for satire as keen as that which 
is embodied in the character of MacGregor. The English and the 
Scots were less deeply divided at this time than the Scots and the 
Irish.! 

It seems likely, in short, that the History of Francis Wills was 
written by a man of Murphy’s type, and in support of the theory 
that Murphy himself was probably the author we may cite a sugges- 
tive piece of evidence which occurs on the very opening page. The 
summary of Chapter I reads as follows : 


Chapter I 


In which the reader, according to Arthur Murphy Esquire’s opinion, 
delivered in the first number of his Gray’s Inn Journal, will be much 
embarrassed, and suffer greatly from his natural diffidence, upon being 
introduced to some persons to whom he is, as yet, an entire stranger: 
but if he is well bred, and accustomed to see company, this remark will 
be deemed absurd. 


The remark itself might not be deemed absurd ; but the reference 
to a paper as short-lived as the Gray’s Inn Journal would certainly 
appear unusual—unless there were some hidden meaning behind 
it. If any one were curious enough to consult the first number 
of this journal (Saturday, October 21, 1752) he would find the 
expression of a similar sentiment, attributed, however, not to the 
reader but to the author ; for Murphy begins by speaking of the 
malaise and “ diffidence” of writers who wish to “add to the 
Entertainment of the Public,” and says that he himself is “ dis- 
concerted by those Alarms and Perturbations of Spirit, which are 
apt to seize People of Sensibility in their Tempers, when irresistible 
Principles of Action have prevailed over their Modesty.”2 This 
first number is written in an amiable, rambling style like that of the 
opening chapter of Francis Wills—a fact which strengthens our 
theory that Murphy may indeed be the author of the novel ; and, 
moreover, one cannot fail to ask whether any novelist writing in 
1771 would be likely to recall to his readers some trifling observation 
which Arthur Murphy had made nearly twenty years earlier— 


1 We may mention in this connection that Francis Wills indulges in a foolish 
ae mg at the expense of the University of Glasgow, of which Boswell was a 
graduate. 

® The Gray’s Inn Journal, ed. 1756, in two vols., i, 1-2. 
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unless indeed that novelist were Murphy himself. It would be in 
keeping with Murphy’s audacity ! to sign himself in this manner, 
and at the same time to remind the public of a periodical which 
he himself had founded and to a number of that journal which 
every one but himself had probably forgotten. 

Murphy was an abler man than certain critics have been willing 
to allow. He borrowed so many of his plots from other dramatists 
that his capacity to reinterpret an old theme, the vigour of his style 
in tragedy, his gaiety in farce, the liveliness of execution which 
appears in such plays as the Upholsterer, The Way to Keep Him, 
Zenobia, and the Grecian Daughter, have been ignored by most 
critics, and it is only in recent years that Professor Nettleton and 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll? have done justice to his talent. By 
his numerous and entertaining productions he helped to sustain 
the theatre in an age when the output of Colman, Foote, Cumber- 
land, Goldsmith, and Sheridan was insufficient to meet its demands. 
Murphy might well have written a novel as agreeable as the History 
of Francis Wills: and in fact a novel like this, popular in tone, 
concerned with adventure and plot, rather than with character and 
observation, is the kind of novel which he probably would have 
written. Between Zenobia (1768) and the Grecian Daughter (1772), 
Murphy does not appear to have published anything. It is unlikely 
that so industrious a writer spent three years in composing the 
Grecian Daughter ; and one can well imagine him, in this interval, 
as writing a novel also. But a novel containing so many reminis- 
cences of Goldsmith’s work and character could hardly be published 
under Murphy’s name; nor would the Irish dramatist hold very 
much to this. At about the time when the History of Francis Wills 
was issued by Vernor and Chater, the Grecian Daughter was pro- 
duced on the stage of Drury Lane (February, 1772). Murphy’s 
ambitions had for long been centred in the theatre, and the vastly 
greater éclat of a dramatic success would fully console him for the 
sacrifice of any small credit that might have accrued from a senti- 
mental novel. 

Perhaps, when he began the History of Francis Wills—if he 
was the author—he thought he was going to write a more original 
work ; when he finished it, he may have realized that though the 


2 esata Siete Bon in most of his borrowing, and particularly in the inde- 
or attitude he adopts towards Voltaire. 
“7 A “History of of te vod Century Drama, 1750-1800. Cambridge, 1927, 
Pp. 163-64, 181-8 
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main outline of the plot and most of the dialogue were his own, 
he would make himself slightly ridiculous by claiming the authorship 
of a novel which patently owed so much to the Vicar of Wakefield 
and the Good-Natured Man. In these circumstances he may have 
arranged with an intermediary to offer the book to Vernor and 
Chater, without divulging the secret of its authorship; though 
he had not been able to resist the desire to give a hint of that 
authorship, not, it is true, on the title-page, but immediately after it. 

The subsequent history of the novel is not hard to understand. 
Never perhaps has the prestige of English fiction stood so high 
in France as in the second half of the eighteenth century. So popular 
were our novels that several minor French writers composed stories 
which they offered as translations, with a view to gaining the public 
ear.! 

The actual output of English writers was closely watched, and 
a novel as attractive and “ romantique ” as the story of Francis 
Wills was sure to be translated without much delay. One might 
hazard, without difficulty, a guess as to the identity of the translator. 
He was certainly a man of taste, with a mastery of the French 
language ; hence the surprising facts that the French version is, 
from the point of view of style, superior to the original, and that 
a rapid glance at the French and English texts might well lead a 
critic to surmise—as three or four critics have done—that the 
novel was French and not English. 

The problem of authorship remains unsolved ; but it has perhaps 
been brought nearer to a solution. One cannot affirm that Gold- 
smith did not write the History of Francis Wills: the evidence is 
inconclusive. One can only say that the novel is more probably 
the work of one of the minor authors of the day, and that of these 
Arthur Murphy is perhaps the likeliest. 

* It has been supposed as recently as 1933 by a correspondent of The Times 


Literary Supplement chet the Histoire de Frangots Wills was one of these “‘ spurious ” 
English novels. 

















ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF GREENE'S 
GROATSWORTH OF WIT AND THE REPENT- 
ANCE OF ROBERT GREENE 


By HAROLD JENKINS 


AN interest far exceeding its literary value has always attached to 
The Repentance of Robert Greene, because it supplies the basis of 
much of the generally accepted biography of Greene. An even 
greater notoriety envelops Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, which 
contains, apart from a certain autobiographical significance, the 
celebrated attack upon Shakespeare as an “ vpstart Crow.” ! It 
is therefore a matter of some moment when the authenticity of these 
two pamphlets is brought into question, as it has been recently by 
Professor C. E. Sanders in an article in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America.” 

Greene died on September 3, 1592. ‘The Groatsworth was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register on September 20,3 and printed 
“ for William Wright ” in the same year as, having been “‘ Written 
before his death and published at his dyeing request.” The 
Repentance was registered on October 6,4 and “ Printed for 
Cutbert Burbie ”, also in 1592, as a pamphlet “‘ Wherein by him- 
selfe is laid open his loose life, with the manner of his death.” 
Specific objections made by Professor Sanders against both the 
Groatsworth and the Repentance are that it is unlikely that Greene 
wrote two pamphlets “in the few days before his death that a rather 
liberal interpretation of the claims made for them would allow ”’ ; 
that Greene nowhere expressed his intention of writing such pam- 
phlets, though he frequently did advertise pamphlets beforehand 
and had actually announced the Black Book and The Repentance of 
a Cony-Catcher, neither of which appeared ; and thirdly, that the 
claims of both the Groatsworth and the Repentance to be Greene’s 


“ pte pely-§ (Bodley Head Quarto), p. 45. 
Vill. 392 
® Arber, Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, ii, 620. 
* Ibid., ii. 621. 
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last work are mutually contradictory. It will at once be clear that 
the first and third of these objections aim at showing that the Groats- 
worth and the Repentance cannot both be genuine ; but whatever 
weight they may have can be brought to bear against one pamphlet 
only, and the critic must first make up his mind which of the two 
he wishes to prove spurious. But all these objections seem to be the 
result rather than the cause of scepticism. If one is ready to accept 
the accounts of Greene’s last days given in the Groatsworth, the 
Repentance, and in Harvey’s Four Letters (and this does not neces- 
sarily imply a willingness to believe in Greene’s authorship of the 
two first), a quite simple interpretation of these apparently damaging 
facts is immediately forthcoming. 

Gabriel Harvey tells us that Greene’s last illness was brought on 
by “a surfett of pickle herringe and rennish wine,” ! and Nashe, 
for all his vehement denial of Harvey’s accusations, comes at length 
to a half-admission of this.2 And Nashe was present at the banquet 
and supplies us with the date of it—a month before Greene died.’ 
Greene must therefore have been ill for close upon a month. This 
is corroborated by the Repentance, which gives the time of Greene’s 
sickness as ‘‘ about a moneths space,” * and the earliest limit for 
the composition of the two deathbed pamphlets is thus a month before 
Greene’s death. Even granted that Greene presumably did not at 
first feel himself to be dying, nevertheless he may well have felt 
himself doomed before his malady reached its last stages. More- 
over, in the epistle to the Gentlemen Readers prefixed to the Groats- 
worth Greene speaks of the possibility of recovery ; this pamphlet 
therefore was composed at a time when the fatal nature of his illness 
was still in some doubt. The insistence on dating both pamphlets 
in “‘ the last few days before his death”, instead of merely during the 
last month of Greene’s life, seems, then, the reverse of “ a rather 
liberal interpretation.” Yet even if we were compelled to suppose 
them written in the last “‘ few days,” there could be no very obvious 
objection to Greene’s authorship. Nashe says of Greene that “ In 
a night & a day would he haue yarkt vp a Pamphlet as well as in 
seauen yeare.” 5 ‘The rate of production might well be slower when 


1 Four Letters (Bodley Head Quarto), p. 
® Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, i. 28y 88 : “ that fatall banquet of Rhenish 


wine = pickled hearing (if thou wilt needs haue it so).” 
c. cit. 
* Repentance (Bodley Head Quarto), 
5 Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, i. 2 4 
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Greene was ill, but there seems still to be plenty of opportunity for 
so prolific a pen. And Greene’s illness does not seem to have been 
so overwhelming as to keep him from writing, even quite near the 
end, for “ his sicknesse did not so greatly weaken him, but that he 
walked to his chaire & backe againe the night before he departed ”’ ; 
and just before he died he appears to have written a letter to his 
wife.! 

If there is nothing unlikely in Greene’s having composed two 
pamphlets during his illness, still less improbable is it that these 
pamphlets should have been written without previous advertise- 
ment. Obviously pamphlets inspired by repentance when the 
writer believed himself in danger of death could not be advertised 
beforehand, and the fulfilment of earlier designs must appear a 
matter of small moment when a man is overtaken with mortal illness. 
In his urgent distress Greene abandons work in hand and writes 
only of those things which take command of his mind and spirit in 
his life’s last struggle. 

The mutual contradiction in the claims of the Groatsworth and 
the Repentance each to be Greene’s last work is patent. Yet the 
contradiction arises naturally from the circumstances of composition 
and in no way impugns the authenticity of either work. If the 
Groatsworth is, as is believed, the earlier, it cannot be Greene’s 
“ last farewell.” 2 But the Groatsworth was the last thing Greene 
had written, and it was the last thing that he expected he ever would 
write. It was his “ last farewell” until he decided to write a still 
later farewell, and the fact that he lived long enough to write the 
Repentance does not make a lie of anything he wrote in the Groats- 
worth. When a man dies he may leave two wills in existence, and 
each of these may call itself his “last will and testament.” One 
does not therefore consider that the earlier was a forgery ; it has 
merely been superseded. Everything in the Groatsworth was true 
for the time at which it was written. The only passage to which 
exception can legitimately be taken occurs not in the pamphlet 
itself, but in the epistle of the printer, who calls the pamphlet 
Greene’s “last birth.” Even that may have been written in good 
faith. 

Objections to the genuineness of the Groatsworth must needs 
begin by setting aside the direct evidence afforded by the title-page, 


1 Repentance (Bodley Head Quarto), p. 32. 
® Groatsworth, p. 50. 
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the printer’s epistle to the Gentle Readers, and the definite assertion 
of Chettle in the preface to Kind-Heart’s Dream that the Groatsworth 
was entirely Greene’s work. While the evidence of Chettle and of 
Wright, the printer, positive as it is, is not of such integrity that we 
can accept it as infallible proof of Greene’s authorship, yet it is not 
to be readily discounted until much stronger evidence appears to 
controvert it. ‘Title-pages, being usually advertisements, are not, 
to be sure, always to be taken at their face value ; and the printer, 
with both eyes fixed on commercial gain, may easily have stretched 
a point of truth in his epistle. Nevertheless, the fact that Wright 
is known to have transgressed against the laws of the Stationers’ 
Company upon certain other occasions, is not in itself evidence for 
discrediting his statements here. Nor is it either fair or logical to 
suspect the honesty of Chettle on the grounds that his two partners 
in the printing-trade seem to have been rather disreputable members 
of the Company, and that he is known to have been in great poverty 
at the time of his association with Henslowe more than five years 
later. 

Chettle denies that any hand other than Greene’s had part in 
the composition of the Groatsworth ; he offers the further informa- 
tion that the “ copy ” from which the quarto was set up was in his 
and not in Greene’s handwriting.! This in itself has been looked 
on as a suspicious circumstance. It is suggested that Chettle’s 
omission to explain how he came by the manuscript is remarkable, 
and further, that his excuse that Greene’s handwriting was illegible 
is a very weak one. Now Chettle himself had been accused of 
writing the Groatsworth, presumably because he was known to have 
had some connection with it. It cannot, however, be inferred that 
he had been challenged to account for his possession of the manu- 
script, and unless he had, his neglect to give any explanation can 
mean nothing. He merely denies having any share in the com- 
position of the pamphlet. The information that the “ copy ” was 
in his handwriting is apparently quite gratuitous, and appears 
therefore to be an indication of his good faith rather than a sign of 
guilt. Since the “ copy ” in any case could have been destroyed as 
soon as the quarto had been issued, anything underhand about the 
manuscript would surely have been covered by a declaration that 
it was Greene’s own work in Greene’s own handwriting, not by a 
candid admission of this kind. If Chettle had had to tell a lie, one 


1 Kind-Heart’s Dream (Bodley Head Quarto), p. 6. 
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would expect him to have told his lie completely and to have re- 
pudiated all responsibility for the manuscript “copy”, just as he 
has done for the content of the pamphlet. Responsibility for the 
publication seems to have belonged to him, for Wright entered it 
in the Stationers’ Register “ vppon the perill of Henrye Chettle.” 
Wright, perhaps, had some foreboding of trouble against which he 
deemed it advisable to safeguard himself. He might well have 
done that if he had known the pamphlet to be, in part at least, a 
forgery ; but I see no need to suppose more than that he realized the 
possibility that the pamphlet would give offence, as indeed it did. 
That Chettle actually cut out one passage as being too violent! makes | 
it plain that the dangerous nature of the pamphlet was in some | 
measure appreciated before it was committed to the press. 

Nashe, as well as Chettle, was taxed with the authorship of the 
Groatsworth, and in the epistle prefixed to the second edition of his 
Pierce Penniless His Supplication to the Devil he denounced it as 
“a scald triuial lying pamphlet.”2 Professor Sanders attaches 
significance to this outburst as suggesting that Nashe realized that 
the pamphlet could not be by Greene. A knowledge of Nashe 
leads one to suppose that if he had had such suspicions he would 
certainly have voiced them. He did not hesitate to call Harvey a 
i a liar for his account of the pitiful circumstances of Greene’s death,? 
even though he himself had no means of disproving it. His de- 
scription of the Groatsworth assuredly is not complimentary to his 
dead friend; but then, Nashe is found elsewhere boldly denying 
that he was a special friend of Greene’s.4 He is ready enough to 
abandon Greene if it is necessary in order to vindicate himself, 
and in Pierce Penniless he is concerned only with defending himself 
ii from attack. His natural indignation at being supposed the author 
+ of a somewhat scandalous work is here sufficient reason for his fiery 








Professor Sanders has made the suggestion that the Roberto 
story, which forms the greater part of the Groatsworth, may have 





1 Kind-Heart’s Dream (Bodley Head Quarto), p. 6. 
2 Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, i. 154. 
® IJbid., i. 287. 
* “Neither was I Greenes companion any more than for a carowse or two.” 
(Works, i. 303.) 
“ A thousande there bee that haue more reason to speake in his behalfe than 
I, who, since I first knew him about town, haue beene two yeares together and 
not seene him.” (i. 330.) 
“‘ T was nothing bound to him,” (iii. 132.) 
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been written by Greene himself at an earlier period—about 1590, 
when Greene was much concerned with prodigal son themes ; and 
that it was finished after Greene’s death by another hand, probably 
Chettle’s. Any other person who took the trouble to complete an 
unfinished pamphlet would hardly have left it to Chettle to arrange 
the publication, and in view of the fact that the manuscript was 
certainly prepared for the press by Chettle, I venture to suggest 
that any part of it not written by Greene himself must have been 
the work of Chettle. Even leaving aside for the moment Chettle’s 
definite repudiation of any share in the Groatsworth, I cannot 
believe him to have been responsible for the completion of Greene’s 
manuscript. His authorship of the address which gave offence to 
the playwrights seems impossible. His declaration that he knew 
neither of the two who took offence—whether or not those two were 
Marlowe and Shakespeare—must have been true, since a falsehood 
here would lay itself open to immediate exposure ; and it is difficult 
to conceive how Chettle could have been so bitter against men with 
whom he was totally unacquainted, or how, having no animosity 
himself, he could conjure up such an imaginary passion on behalf 
of Greene. This, the most significant passage in the Groatsworth, 
cannot, I think, be a forgery.! In fact, the genuineness of all the 
latter part of the Groatsworth could be the only reason for its in- 
sertion. It is not really anything to do with the Roberto story, and 
there is no apparent reason why any editor or printer, having 
obtained possession of the tale of Roberto, should have expanded it 
into its present form with a pile of forgeries. ‘The only object in so 
doing would be to make a pamphlet of adequate length for publica- 
tion; but the Roberto story in itself, though admittedly below 
average length, is longer than the Repentance, and is also longer 
than The Black Book’s Messenger, which Greene himself had 
published before his death. With a printer’s note explaining that 
this was one of Greene’s last compositions, here was all that was 
needed for a successful publication. 

So far I see no difficulty in accepting the Groatsworth for what 
it claims itself to be—a pamphlet written by Greene in his last illness. 
It is, of course, possible that Greene was making use of the fragment 
of a “ repentance” story which he had begun earlier; yet the 
Roberto story in its present form can hardly date from 1590, as 


1 It is only fair to point out that Professor Sanders admits that some of the 
fragments which make up the end of the Groatsworth may be genuine. 
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appears especially from the passage describing Roberto’s association 
with “the lewdest persons in the land,” from whom he learned 
“the legerdemaines of nips, foystes, connycatchers, crosbyters, 
lifts, high Lawyers, and all the rabble of that vncleane generation of 
vipers : and pithily could he paint out their whole courses of craft.”’ ! 
This is clearly a reference to Greene’s authorship of the Cony- 
Catching Pamphlets and would seem therefore not to have been 
written before 1592. 

The one item in the Groatsworth upon the authenticity of which 
doubt may logically be cast is the letter to Greene’s wife which is 
appended at the end. It is the only item which is not in some way 
hitched on to the main part of the pamphlet. The printer will have 
us believe that it was found with the manuscript of the Groatsworth 
after Greene’s death. That may be so: one would believe it the 
more readily if there were no knowledge of any other deathbed 
letter to his wife. But there is such another letter, which has been 
printed at the end of the Repentance, and which is demonstrably 
authentic, since Gabriel Harvey in his Four Letters gives what is 
clearly another version, if a garbled version, of the same original.” 
Of course, Greene may have written two farewell letters to his wife ; 
but if so, the explanation is certainly not that offered by Churton 
Collins, who thought that Greene’s wife may have sent commenda- 
tions in reply to the letter printed in the Groatsworth, and that then 
Greene wrote the second letter which is given in the Repentance.* 
How, then, the first letter came to be discovered among Greene’s 
papers after his death is conveniently left unexplained and in- 
explicable. The second letter has a greater urgency of tone, as 
befits a later effort ; and yet it is principally on the subject of the 
purely temporal matter of Greene’s debt to his landlord. It is 
perhaps therefore possible that Greene wrote the first letter—that 
in the Groatsworth—to be forwarded to his wife, but that the second 
was merely a note given to the Isams as the best that Greene could 
do in the way of a guarantee that his debt would be borne by his 
widow. It may be worthy of notice that while the first letter was, 
if we are to believe the printer, found with the manuscript of the 
Groatsworth, the second appears to have been taken possession of 
by the Isams, who attached as much value to it as they did to 


1 Groatsworth, p. 36. 
2 Four Letters, p. 22. 
* Greene, Plays and Poems, ed. Collins, i. 47. 
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Greene’s bond for ten pounds.! It seems significant that Greene 
names the amount in the letter. 

The Repentance of Robert Greene is in different case from Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit, since one portion of it—the description of 
Greene’s death—is quite obviously an addition by an editor. This 
fact has led some writers to suspect that the brief autobiography of 
Greene may also be an addition, and that the Repentance itself may 
be a forgery. A momentary suspicion was entertained by Dyce 
when he wrote his biographical notice of Greene 2 ; Collier, followed 
by Hazlitt, mistakenly attributed the pamphlet to Luke Hutton on 
the strength of a reference in Hutton’s The Black Dog of Newgate 3 ; 
but the authenticity of the Repentance was first seriously called into 
question by the German scholar, Bodenstedt.t The Repentance 
was upheld by Storojenko®; J. M. Brown and Grosart accepted 
Greene’s authorship without finding it necessary to argue the point.® 
Subsequent criticism has followed their example fairly closely,? 
although Churton Collins decided in favour of its substantial 
genuineness only after some misgiving.8 But now the Repentance 
is again impugned by Professor Sanders. 

Objections against the Groatsworth and the Repentance in 
common have already been discussed. The case against the Re- 
pentance in particular again opens with an aspersion upon the 
publisher, claiming that Cuthbert Burby is untrustworthy ; more- 
over, that he had already issued one of Greene’s pamphlets. This 
last, if it is an argument at all, should, one thinks, suggest that 
Burby was therefore one of the publishers most likely to have access 
to Greene’s manuscripts after Greene’s death ; but Professor Sanders 
twists it into an opposite force with more neatness than justice 
when he comments: “ He must have known the potential value of 

1 Harvey, Four Letters, p. 22. I cannot think, with Professor Sanders, that 


£10 is at all an excessive amount. 
2 Dyce, The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George Peele, 
Pp. 2. 
® Collier, in Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, i. 322 ; Hazlitt, Handbook, p. 289. 
* Shakespeare’s Zeitgenossen und ihre Werke, iii. 59. Professor Sanders is, I 
think, hardly justified in ascribing to Ulrici confirmation of Bodenstedt’s theory 
See Shakespeare’s Dramatische Kunst, - = n.) 
. Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, i. 15 
® Ibid., i. xii; Brown, An Early Rival roe Shakespeare (New Zealand Magazine, 
1878), PP. 97-8. 
Eg. Greg, in Modern Language Review, i.240; Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 
iii, 323. In each of these belief in the authenticity of the Repentance is implicit, 
It is definitely asserted in Jordan, Robert Greene, p. 78: ‘‘ As to the authenticity 
of this pamphlet there can be no doubt.” 
® Greene, Plays and Poems, ed. Collins, i. 51-2. 
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a pamphlet by Greene.” No doubt he did; but we are hardly 
justified in assuming that he may have committed or instigated a 
forgery in order to supply one to the public. A similar willingness 
to suspect all Greene’s publishers and editors of the lowest motives 
is again illustrated in the theory that Chettle abstained from de- 
nouncing the fraud of the Repentance because he feared an exposure 
of the fraud of the Groatsworth—an argument which can have no 
basis whatever until the Groatsworth itself has first been proved 
fraudulent. Professor Sanders is the complete sceptic ; he doubts 
everything, declining even to accept the Repentance and Harvey’s 
Four Letters as mutually corroborative in matters of fact. Yet their 
corroboration holds good, whether or not the Repentance was written 
by Greene himself, unless it can be shown that one of them is a 
plagiarism of the other.! But the letter cited in each of these ac- 
counts is brought into question : even if Harvey actually saw such 
a letter, we are told, it is plain that he could not recognize the hand- 
writing as Greene’s. That is readily admitted : but are we, then, to 
assume that Greene’s landlady imposed upon Harvey by forging 
the note herself? And was Burby, when he published the letter, 
similarly deceived? He, at least, having recently published one of 
Greene’s pamphlets, may be supposed to have known Greene’s 
handwriting. 

Churton Collins was at one time “ half inclined to think that 
the Repentance may have been interpolated with passages” taken 
from The Repentance of a Cony-Catcher,? which Greene advertised, 
but did not publish. Professor Sanders, following out this sug- 
gestion, again has an ingenious theory to explain the existence of 
the pamphlet. The Repentance proper, he thinks, is mostly 


1 That, I think, is impossible. The Repentance was registered on October 6, 
1592, the Four Letters not until December 4 ; yet the second letter, which contains 
the account of Greene’s illness and death, is dated internally September 5, and Dr. 
McKerrow thinks it must have been published separately “ some considerable 
time before the complete Four Letters appeared.” (Nashe’s Works, iv. 152-53 ; 
v.81). Mr. F. R. Johnson, agreeing with Dr. McKerrow, thinks that the second 
letter may have been published as early as September 7 or 8. He shows, more- 
over, that the first of the two editions of the Four Letters (both dated 1592) was 

robably issued before the end of September. (Library, 4th Series, xv. 212 ff.) 
re would then perhaps have been time for the Repentance to have copied from 
Harvey. But the tance omits Harvey’s sordid details and gives what Harvey 
does not, a description of Greene on the last night of his life, together with what 
is apparently the correct form of Greene’s letter to his wife. The two records 
are independent accounts, and hence, wherever they touch on the same 
details of , one is corroboration for the other. 
® Greene, Plays and Poems, ed. Collins, i. 53. 
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Greene’s ; but written by Greene as The Repentance of a Cony- 
Catcher, and not as his own repentance at all. If the Repentance 
was originally designed as The Repentance of a Cony-Catcher, it 
must, of course, have undergone some adaptation. It is true that 
the alteration thus presumed proves upon examination to have been 
comparatively slight. Nevertheless, it does involve, as well as the 
insertion of Greene’s name at one point,! the substitution of Greene’s 
lodging-house for the dungeon in Newgate that Greene had promised 
as the scene of The Repentance of a Cony-Catcher.2 It may also be 
questioned whether the book of Resolution, which forms so 
prominent a feature of the Repentance as it now stands, would be a 
likely article of furniture in a prison-cell. Even though the trans- 
formation of the pamphlet may have been possible, it would hardly 
have been so simple as to be warranted by the end in view. The 
motive in substituting Greene for the cony-catcher as the subject of 
the Repentance could only be a commercial one ; and there can, of 
course, be no doubt about the appeal of a “ Repentance of Robert 
Greene.” Yet there would be no need for the publisher to cast 
about for such a device to make the pamphlet saleable, for Greene’s 
work was so much in demand that publishers were glad of the 
chance “‘ to pay him deare for the very dregs of his wit,” 3 and 
The Repentance of a Cony-Catcher, with Greene’s name on the 
title-page, would already be a saleable article, a likely best-seller in 
itself. 

The theory that the Repentance is simply an adaptation of what 
was intended to be The Repentance of a Cony-Catcher finds its chief 
support in the nature of the pamphlet itself. The sins that the 
dying man confesses seem at first glance to be those that we might 
associate with a dying thief and trickster rather than with a man of 
letters. Greene does not, for example, inveigh against the vanity 
of plays and idle love-stories, although previously he has almost 
made a habit of denouncing in his pamphlets of “ repentance ” the 
lightness of his earlier romances. But the earlier “ repentance ” 
pamphlets—Never Too Late, Greene’s Mourning Garment, and the 
Farewell to Folly 4—are not in the same category as The Repentance 
of Robert Greene. They are little more than exercises in Greene’s 


1 Repentance, p. 

2 See The Black Book's Messenger (Bodley Head Quarto), p. 2. 

* Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, i. 287. 

‘ With these may be classed Greene’s Vision, apparently written about 1590, 
though not published until after Greene’s death. 
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narrative art, executed in a particular genre in order to take advantage 
of a popular fashion.!_ The student sees in Greene’s preoccupation 
with themes of repentance about 1590 only a literary device, and in 
his condemnation of wanton love-stories little more than a pose. 
When we come to the final Repentance of 1592 the atmosphere is 
plainly different. Narrative disappears and grief and remorse cry 
out in passionate tones. The writer abandons all affectation ; his 
folly in allowing light-hearted plays and vain love-pamphlets to 
absorb his energies becomes now a trivial affair, when sincere 
repentance troubles him on account of more grievous sins. And 
so now he lays bare the wickedness of a dissolute life. And in a 
deathbed repentance it is hardly surprising to find sins of unbelief 
and blasphemy taking a leading place. It is they which burn in 
the writer’s brain, together with a terror of the consequences of 
atheism which leads to the earnest and outspoken address to Marlowe. 
It might be added that to balance the lack of allusion to Greene’s 
writings, there is equally no record of the cunning frauds which 
would offer opportunities for local colour and racy story-telling 
such as Greene would have been unlikely to miss in his Repentance 
of a Cony-Catcher. It is, of course, possible that these items were 
originally included and were cut out by an adapter ; but if one argues 
upon all things which are equally possible, one will never come to 
an end in an eternity of conjecture. 

Professor Sanders thinks that there are sins described in The 
Repentance of Robert Greene which there is no reason to suppose 
Greene ever committed. What sins, then, are recorded? For 
the most part no details are given. Greene speaks generally of the 
“ lewdnes ” of his life and laments his sinfulness. “ My continuall 
delight was in sinne,” he says, and “‘ I made my selfe drunke with 
the dregges of mischiefe.”’2 “‘ In all the world there neuer liued a 
man of worser life.” 3 ‘In all my life I neuer did any good. I 
alwaies gloried in sinne, and despised them that imbraced vertue.” ¢ 
Here we have the prevailing tone of the piece, a general repentance 
for a life given over to wickedness. When specific sins are men- 
tioned they are not fraud or theft, but drunkenness, whoredom, 
swearing and profanity—profanity most of all. The writer is one 


3 wo... the So pepntesity i nag 7 son stories during the sixteenth century, cf. an 


Professor “te ilson, Library, Second Series, October, 1909, pp. 337 ff. 
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who has scorned God, “ one of no religion . . . a meere Atheist.” ! 
This is precisely what we should expect in the repentance of Greene, 
for these are sins of which Greene was undoubtedly guilty. In 
the Groatsworth he accuses himself of atheism 2; swearing and 
blasphemy are the chief crimes urged against him by Gabriel 
Harvey. 

One passage in the Repentance has been cited by Professor San- 
ders, which mentions crimes of a different character. The writer 
at one point calls to mind that he has “ read in the Scriptures, how 
neither adulterers, swearers, theeues, nor murderers shall inherite 
the kingdome of heauen. What hope then,” he cries, “‘ can I haue 
of any grace, when (giuen ouer from all grace) I exceeded all other 
in these kinde of sinnes ?”” * There is certainly no reason to suppose 
that Greene was ever a murderer ; nor, as far as one can tell, was 
he athief. But that does not mean that he did not write this passage. 
The writer here is not giving a list of his own sins ; he is naming 
sins which are grouped together in Holy Writ, where swearing and 
adultery are included in the same class as murder and theft. He 
does not say that he has committed all of these crimes, but that he 
has “‘ exceeded all other in these kinde of sinnes.” I would empha- 
size the word “ kinde.” He has committed sins which are of the 
same kind, which belong to the same category as theft and murder ; 
but he has not necessarily committed every sin named in that 
category. Part of Greene’s sense of the wickedness of his life was 
perhaps derived from the sudden realization that the sins which 
had been quite common in his life were in Holy Scripture considered 
fully as grievous as crimes which to men have appeared more awful 
and more heinous. 

There are two further passages which Professor Sanders takes 
to suggest rather the repentance of a cony-catcher than the repent- 
ance of Greene himself : 

And to this beastly sinne of gluttonie, I added that detestable vice 
of swearing, taking a felicitie in blaspeming [sic] & prophaning the name of 
God, confirming nothing idlely but with such solemne oths, that it amazed 
euen my companions to heare mee.5 

1 Repentance, p. 9. 

® Groatsworth, p. 43. I am assuming the Groatsworth to be authentic ; but 


even were it not so, its evidence is not nullified. ‘The important thing here is that 
the Groatsworth accuses Greene of atheism. 
* Four Letters, pp. 19, 23, 40. Harvey admittedly did not know Greene 
personally, but his words make it clear that Greene was notorious for his profanity. 
* Repentance, p. 14. 5 Ibid., p. 10. 
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But you are mad folks (quoth I) for if I feared the Iudges of the 
bench no more than I dread the iudgements of God, I would before I 
slept diue into one Carles bagges or other, and make merrie with the 
shelles I found in them so long as they would last. And though some 
in this company were Fryers of mine owne fraternitie to whom I spoke 
the wordes : yet were they so amazed at my prophane speeches, that they 
wisht themselues foorth of my company. 


The associates of Greene, we are told, would be poets and play- 
wrights, so that there can be no point in emphasizing that the writer’s 
oaths and blasphemies shocked even his companions. But Greene 
associated with men of profligate habits, and moreover with men 
who openly denied the tenets of the Christian religion, even though 
some of them were also poets and playwrights. There is thus no 
small emphasis when we are told that even these were shocked by 
Greene’s profanity. ‘The “ Fryers of mine owne fraternitie,” I 
suggest, were not necessarily men of letters, but men who shared 
in the author’s atheistical opinions. There is no need to suppose 
them to have been cutpurses, nor is the allusion to diving into other 
men’s money-bags to be interpreted as belonging to the autobio- 
graphy of a thief. The writer says that no conscientious scruple 
has prevented him from robbery ; had he actually been a notorious 
robber this explanation would have been an essay in the obvious. 
The implication, quite plainly, is that, although not restrained by 
conscience, the writer has been held back by fear. A man is not 
a cutpurse or a cony-catcher if he allows any fear of the judges on 
the bench to keep him from thefts and deceits. And therefore the 
one passage which perhaps first suggested the connection of the 
Repentance with The Repentance of a Cony-Catcher is really evidence 
for the defence. It is the confession of a blasphemer, of a man 
devoid of all moral scruple, but not the confession of a thief. 
Nowhere in the Repentance is there reference to crimes character- 
istic of a cony-catcher ; nor does the writer make any clear allusion 
to the commission of sins other than those which are known to have 
been habitual with Greene. 

The foregoing paragraphs are an attempt to rebut the arguments 
which have been used to support a charge of spuriousness made 
against Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit and The Repentance of Robert 
Greene. 'They are not put forward as a proof of authenticity ; but 
they do, I hope, suggest that there is no insuperable bar to the belief 


1 Repentance, pp. 11-12. 
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that these two pamphlets are the work of Robert Greene, written 
during his last illness. I do not think the last word on the subject 
has been said; but the Groatsworth and the Repentance are not to 
be removed from the canon of Greene—even to be placed in the 
category of doubtful works—until evidence of very much greater 
significance is forthcoming. 








THE DATE OF THE MALCONTENT: A 
REJOINDER 


By Etmer Epcar STOLL 


So little am I versed in the lore of the Elizabethan stage and com- 
panies, and of dates and sources, that I have only just become 
aware how beset I am by opponents; and so little am I now 
interested in my doctoral dissertation,! whether in itself or as (in 
part) a venture into those wastes of fact and mazes of surmise, that 
in ordinary circumstances I would scarcely undertake to defend it. 
But the circumstances are not ordinary. ‘Two youthful scholars * 
who have been attacking me need to be noticed: like many of us 
at some time or other, they are a little forgetful when they are using 
the weapons of others, and a little less skilful than daring in some 
of their manceuvres. Moreover, they shoot at me—in so doing 
they are skilful enough—from under the shield of Sir Edmund 
Chambers.3 

Sir Edmund is formidable, but, if mortal, not irresistible. The 
humble subject of contention is the date of Marston’s Malcontent. 
In 1905 IJ set it at 1600; Sir Edmund now sets it at 1604, the year 
of the printing, and therefore before July 5, when the play was 
registered ; and the issue at stake is whether, as I suggested in a 
paper of 1906, the hero of the play could have influenced Shakespeare 
in rewriting Hamlet. I think so still. I cannot prove that I am 
right, but I think I can show that Sir Edmund has not proved that 
I am wrong, nor—and here the burden of proof is on him—that his 
own date is more appropriate. 

The play, under the same date, appeared in three different 
forms, the last containing not only an induction but “ additions ” 
and “ augmentations.” Like most scholars, it seems, Sir Edmund 
accepts my interpretation of the title-page of the third edition, to 
the effect that Marston wrote all the play proper, including the 

1 Fohn Webster (1905). 

* Morse Allen, Satire of John Marston (Diss.) 1920; H. R. Walley, “ The 
Dates of Hamlet and The Malcontent,” R.E.S., October, 1933 ; ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s 


tion of Hamlet,” PML.A., October, 1933. 
he Elizabethan Stage, iii. 43 1-32. 
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“‘ augmentations,” and Webster, only the “ additions,” or induction, 
for the King’s Servants. But he does not accept, as some do, my 
opinion that the augmentations were part of the original Blackfriars 
text, cut for the first or a later performance. In one of these (I, iii) 
appears a reference to a horn “ growing in the woman’s forehead 
twelve years since.” ‘This monstrosity is described, and pictured, 
in a pamphlet of 1588, as ‘“‘ mow to be seen in London.” The 
topical and temporal allusion, such as Marston is addicted to, was, 
I think, along with the other passages, carelessly restored to the text 
for the printing, and perhaps for the acting, without change. 
Neither does Sir Edmund share my view that ‘“‘ twelve ” must be 
a precise and not a round number. Mr. F. L. Lucas, also, thinks 
it equivalent in roundness and vagueness to “a dozen.” A decimal 
coinage, perhaps, explains the difference between us; Englishmen 
(and Elizabethans) may say twelve loosely as Americans say five or 
ten ; but the English arithmetical system, like that of all the Indo- 
European languages with which I am acquainted, is, and was, 
decimal ; and if Marston was indefinite and not desirous of exacti- 
tude he could equally well in prose, which this passage is, have 
written “a dozen years,” a phrase registered, in the N.E.D., as of 
so far back as 1526, and used by the Gravedigger in Quarto I of 
Hamlet, or “ some years,” which would have been better still. A 
more serious objection is that Marston might have made a mistake, 
or, as Mr. Lucas suggests, might have seen the woman later; but 
it is more likely that he is referring to the notorious fact as recorded 
and depicted in the pamphlet. 

In the way of evidence this topical allusion may be as trivial as 
the phenomenon itself. But it is the right sort of evidence, external 
and circumstantial, not internal and a matter of mere impression or 
opinion ; and, in any case, it is not open to suspicion. No one can 
imagine Marston erroneously or fallaciously writing twelve instead 
of the sixteen years that Sir Edmund and his followers would prefer, 
as one can imagine him or the company inserting into the text of 
1600 the topical and temporal references to 1603 or 1604 which the 
scholars do not hesitate to accept. In V, iii, 24 there is an allusion 
to the Scotch who came in with James : 


And is not Signior St. Andrew a gallant fellow now ? 


Some copies read “ Signior St. Andrew Faques,” or “‘ James” ; both 
readings being in the first edition, and, as is to be expected, not 
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instances of the ‘“‘ augmentations,” which I consider restorations. 
Such tampering for the sake of timeliness appears in Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida, the play (which, as I think almost immediately 
precedes The Malcontent), printed in 1602, but dated “ Anno Domini 
1599,” as Sir Edmund acknowledges, by the above words in the 
painter scene, Act v, i, 8. The figures are only twenty-two lines 
off from a passage which burlesques one in Ben Jonson’s painter 
scene, added to the Spanish Tragedy in 1601. Now because of 
these dates Sir Edmund will not admit of a connection between the 
painter scenes—Jonson’s is a sympathetic and tragic treatment of 
madness and cannot be an imitation of Marston’s—but to me and 
some others the connection is unquestionable. This gagging is, of 
course, the familiar practice of companies and their writers, particu- 
larly in comedy. And it was as like the satirical and quarrelsome 
Marston to put in such a gibe at the encroaching foreigners as the 
earlier one at his arch enemy; in 1604 or 1605 in the new play 
Eastward Ho, he and Chapman got into trouble for trying their 
hands at this sort of political satire again. The horn passage, then, 
couldn’t be an interpolation ; “ Signior St. Andrew ” well could be, 
like part of the author’s painter scene. 

By the definite reference to the horn Sir Edmund sets no store ; 
but, taking no account of gagging, he sets much, not only by that 
to James and the Scotch, but also by those to the author’s “ reformed 
muse ” and another’s “ happier Muse ” and forthcoming “ Thalia,” 
which are indefiniteness itself. Sir Edmund thinks the Thalia is 
Volpone (c. 1605), Mr. Walley thinks it Chapman’s Monsieur 
D’Olive (1604). (In order to make the date of The Malcontent 
1604 you must needs look sharp about you for a play by one of 
Marston’s very ephemeral friends which may have appeared in 
that year or the next.) But the three quoted expressions are from 
the Epilogue, which has little necessary connection with the play 
at the time it was written ; and any evidence that can be gathered 
for a date from Marston’s reference to his own reform is about as 
ascertainable as that in Mr. Walley’s announcement that ‘“‘ Morse 
Allen declares that the satire of The Malcontent is in Marston’s 
later vein, and thus favours a date in the spring of 1603.” Personal 
opinion, of course, however enlightened or emphatic, must here 
count for nothing ; here, if ever, we must play by the Teutons’ rules. 
Even if Mr. Allen made it quite clear what the later vein was, and 
as clear that this and only this was to be found in The Malcontent, 
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how does he know that Marston did not discover this vein before 
What You Will and The Dutch Courtesan, in 1600? ‘The chronology 
of Shakespeare’s plays was not determined, in so far as it has been, 
by methods like these. 

The Induction itself sheds some light, but that too Sir Edmund 
will not allow. Condell says : 

Faith, sir, the book was lost ; and because ’twas pity so good a play 
should be lost, we found it and play it (Il. 79-81). 
The eminent scholar thinks it not necessary to assume that the play 
was literally lost, and that may well be. The King’s Men are 
getting even with the Blackfriars for appropriating Jeronimo or else 
The Spanish Tragedy ; and their “ finding ” may be like “ borrow- 
ing without returning.” However, what is to be made of the 
Epistle “‘ To the Reader,” present in all editions, without or with 
Induction and “ augmentations,” where the author speaks of the 
play as if it were old ?— 
but I shall entreat slight errors in orthography may be as slightly over- 
passed, and that the unhandsome shape which this trifle in reading 


presents, may be pardoned for the pleasure it once afforded you when it 
was presented with the soul of lively action. 


“ Once ”’ is indefinite, but it does not imply anything recent, 
certainly not composition in the year of the printing. And this is 
in keeping with other remarks in the Induction, directly after the 
speech quoted above : 

_ Sly: I wonder you would play it, another company having interest 
in it. 

Condell : Why not Malevole in folio with us as Jeronimo in decimo 
sexto with them? ‘They taught us a name for our play; we call it 
One for another (ll. 82-87). 

The bibliographical figures have, of course, to do with the con- 
trasting stature of the players. Either of the plays possibly referred 
to in Jeronimo was old ; and The Spanish Tragedy, as we have seen, 
had recently been revised and revived. In retaliating, the King’s 
Men would not necessarily appropriate a play so antiquated—if 
they did, they also would need to revise it—but they would not be 
likely to take a new one, still on the stage. To do so, even if they 
could manage it, would not be “‘ One for Another,” and would lead 
to ruinous counter-reprisals. And why go to the expense of re- 
hearsing and staging a play which had been so recently before the 
public elsewhere that it would not now draw well, or one in which 
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the Blackfriars were so at home that they could in a day or so put 
it on again and beat the King’s? But one of the Blackfriars plays, 
though a “ good ” one, in which the company were rusty, and by 
which the King’s could offer something new enough in style to be 
still attractive, and old enough in matter to be not too familiar, 
would be just the thing whether for the purposes of retaliation or 
of entertainment. 

What is more important, the King’s Company must take what 
they could get. Plays were guarded jealously, and, while in favour 
on the stage, even from print. Only a traitor in the Blackfriars 
would have furnished the copy, or else the author. And he would 
not be likely to do so if his work were not neglected, nor, if so or 
not, would he fail to resent such conduct in another. John Marston 
was about the last person we know of in the Elizabethan world to 
pocket up an injury and hold his peace. But in the Epistle there 
is not a word of resentment, or indeed any reference to the King’s 
Men’s performance ; and the reader is merely reminded of the 
pleasure the play “ once afforded you.” Moreover, the neatness 
and fairness of the retort of author and company, both, seems to 
have commended itself to the Blackfriars, for they continued to 
put on his plays. 

As for the “ augmentations,” Sir Edmund and his followers 
take pains, particularly the followers, to show that they are not 
restorations, perhaps because of the horn’s being in one of them. 
If that reference is indefinite or incorrect, the question of restora- 
tion has, so far as the date is concerned, no importance ; but apart 
from a not unnatural desire to defend myself, I think it has a little, 
in that if the passages belonged in the original, it still less resembles 
What You Will and The Dutch Courtesan, presumed to have pre- 
ceded it, and more those plays which Marston wrote in 1599. 

Some of the longer and more important passages are restorations 
pretty conclusively ; and if these are, probably the others are as 
well. Marston, indeed, is not Jonson. ‘There is some talk for talk’s 
sake, and in this play, as in others, he could, here and there for a bit, 
be cut without much impairing the structure ; but not often or for 
long without interfering with characteristic Marstonian and Eliza- 
bethan effects. In addition to what I have, however inadequately, 
said in the dissertation, pp. 58-59, I would here only take time to 
point out two circumstances. 

First, that the omission of the last scene in Act 1 (the horn scene) 
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and the first in Act v disturbs the Elizabethan (and Marstonian) 
system of alternation to indicate lapse of time and change of place, 
besides spoiling the suspense, by bringing the character who has 
just had the last word immediately on the stage again. In the 
former instance Mendoza has left the stage vowing vengeance, but 
keeping his project up his sleeve ; by the cutting he opens the next 
scene, the first of Act 11, with a lantern in his hand, watching for 
his victim as he passes to the Duchess’ chamber. So Malevole, 
having had the last word at the end of Act Iv, also with a mysterious 
project in hand, immediately reappears, through the omission of 
Scene 1, singing with Maquerelle. ‘There may have been an interval 
between the acts to soften the clash ; but in the text thus abridged 
it is the same clash and incongruity as is produced in the Spanish 
Tragedy by Jonson’s insertion of his Painter scene (II, xii A), 
which Hieronimo ends by “ beating the Painter in ’—that is, off 
the stage—to re-enter forthwith and soliloquize. In no other 
instance in that play, or this, or Antonio and Mellida, Parts I or II, 
or Hamlet, Othello, or Macbeth, and whether at the end of an act 
or not, does the character who goes out at the close of one scene 
reappear at the beginning of the next. The only (and but an ap- 
parent) exception to the rule that I have noticed is in Romeo and 
Juliet, 1V, iv; where Capulet bids the Nurse go waken Juliet— 
“make haste ” he repeats again and again,—and in the next scene 
she comes in calling her, who is (and all the time was) asleep, 
behind the curtains, on the inner stage. 

Second, that the passages which represent the time-serving of 
Bilioso (who corresponds to Polonius) as he makes up to Malevole, 
the disguised Duke, when he is in favour, turns on him when he is 
out of favour, and near the end, when in favour once more, makes 
up to him again, have all the appearance of original components of 
the play. With action in them—and Marston has plenty of action 
—and that with highly comic effect, accentuated by Malevole’s 
echoing of Bilioso’s words when in the contrary mood, they are not 
only necessary as a provocation to Malevole’s contemptuous treat- 
ment of him and others like him, but also as a justification of it in 
the eyes of the audience. For Marston to have left out these 
significant changes in Bilioso would have been like leaving out that 
in Castilio, in Antonio and Mellida, who is beaten by Feliche, the 
earlier Malcontent, but at his next appearance would make him a 
present (111, ii, 110, and 276). 
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Bilioso corresponds, I say, to Polonius. Sir Edmund and his 
followers have insisted on probabilities—in relation to Marston’s 
association with the Blackfriars and to his reformation: I think 
they are clearer and weightier in relation to more definite matters, 
the subject and form of his play. The Malcontent closely resembles 
the plays he had been writing in 1598-g—Antonio and Mellida and 
Antonio’s Revenge ; and nothing in Shakespeare’s Hamlet is needed 
to explain it. The Malcontent, as others have remarked, might well, 
save for its cheerful ending, have been a tragedy like Antomnio’s 
Revenge, in the style of Marston’s first master, Kyd. The Spanish 
Tragedy is the traditional Hamlet story transposed, a father revenging 
the death of a son. The Malcontent is a story, not of a father re- 
venging his son or a son his father, but of a duke deposed, and biding 
his time for his own revenge at the usurper’s court (really his own), 
not feigning madness like Hamlet, or folly in disguise, like Antonio, 
but playing, also in disguise, the part of a melancholy cynic ; and 
the interval he spends much as Hieronimo and Antonio do, in gloomy 
ironical meditation, but also in brooding on decay and in satirizing 
and mocking the affected or vicious people about him. In Malevole, 
as in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the revenger and the malcontent are 
merged ; but for Marston that means Antonio and Feliche. And 
the turning of the tables by a disclosure at the end comes in a similar 
sensational fashion, in a dance and masque, as in a masque in 
Antonio’s Revenge, a fencing-match in Hamlet (the lost play certainly 
as well as the new), a play-within-the-play in The Spanish Tragedy. 

Now from about 1599-1603, as is well known, Senecan revenge 
tragedies were popular—The Spanish Tragedy and Hamlet revived 
and revised, and such new plays as Antonio’s Revenge, Chapman’s 
Bussy d’Ambois, and Chettle’s Hoffman, not to mention Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. And most of these were played by the 
children’s companies, for one of which Marston was writing, and 
which, to judge from the Player’s remarks to Hamlet, were then in 
high favour. Popularity is fleeting ; and nothing is more natural 
for company and playwright both than to make out of it, while it 
lasts, whatever they can. Nothing is more natural, moreover, for 
the playwright than to work deeper a vein that he sees he has not 
exhausted. Invention, innovation, is difficult; and transposition 
or variation is the line of least resistance. Shakespeare, though in 
story he invented as little as he could, is not a good example: out 
of the abundant riches of his imagination, when awakened, he made 
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almost every play unique. Yet even he turned from Fulius Caesar 
to Hamlet ; and at one period he wrote his problem comedies, at 
another his dramatic romances. But a dramatist who would work 
the unexhausted vein is not likely, both because of his own interest 
and still more because of his fickle public’s, to defer the matter. 
He is not likely to turn aside, for three years or four, to subjects 
and methods so different and novel as What You Will and the 
Dutch Courtesan, and then resume. If he reverts to earlier subjects 
and methods, it will be after a decade or more, like Shakespeare 
falling back, in his dramatic romances, upon the romantic style of 
his early comedies, when his public is again that way inclined. To 
be sure, The Malcontent, as a comedy, though a queer and gruesome 
one, might well seem to come at the close of the development of 
the Senecan revenge species, after Shakespeare’s Hamlet. And it 
would—if this were a matter of one company, theatre, or public, and 
of one dramatist writing for it. But The Malcontent is the culmina- 
tion of the species for Marston. 

The date is dubious, and must, it would seem, remain so; but 
the reader will have already seen how unjustified is Mr. Walley’s 
closing remark, “ not a scrap of evidence to show that The Mal- 
content could antedate 1604.”! On the other hand, there is 
scarcely a scrap to show that it can be so late. I do not insist on 
1600, though the evidence, external and internal, points in that 
direction ; in the article of 1906 I did not insist on Hamlet’s being 
influenced by Malevole but on his conforming to that type as repre- 
sented, though less distinctly, by Feliche in Antonio and Mellida 
(1599).2 All I insist on now is that even without the horn the date 
1600 is not improbable, but 1604 is. On the showing made, The 
Malcontent would be for the first time performed, be cut and either 
restored or enlarged, be “ lost ” by one company and “ found ” by 
another, be “‘ once ” enjoyed and now printed, all in 1604 ; and not 
only that, but between July 5, date of registration, and “ early in the 
spring of the year,” when, as Sir Edmund thinks, Marston first 
became associated with the Blackfriars! (Quick work for both men 
and nature!) ‘‘ There is nothing else” the great scholar avers, “ to 
suggest a connection between Marston and these boys during 
Elizabeth’s reign.” How much in the chronicle of the Elizabethan 


1 R.E.S. article. 
2 I deal with the matter more at length in an essay on ‘‘ Hamlet the Man,” to 
appear in the English Association pamphlets. 
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stage and companies is missing, and what can be made of that? 
History, all too often ; proof, even out of the want of it; and an 
attachment of the playwright to his company like that to a sect or 
a regiment! Sir Edmund himself here holds that “ it is not neces- 
sary to assume that Marston was not privy to the adoption of the 
play by the King’s.” ‘“ There is nothing else,” is there, to suggest 
a connexion between Marston and the King’s Men at any time ? 

After early spring the date must needs be set, for on February 4, 
1604, the Blackfriars company was reorganized, and “ it is known 
that one poet, who now began for the first time to work for the 
Blackfriars, acquired a financial interest in the undertaking. [All 
of this that is known is that he acquired it, and the subordinate 
clause begs the question.] ‘This was John Marston, to whom Evans 
parted, at an unspecified date, with a third of the moiety which the 
arrangement of 1602 had left on his hands.”! But what is to 
hinder his having written for them, or sold to them, before February 
4, or even before the date “‘ unspecified”? Nothing that my in- 
experienced eye can discover; and the logic of Elizabethan stage 
history I here, as not infrequently elsewhere, fail to grasp. 


1 Elizabethan Stage, ii, p. 50. 





MILTON AND THE VILLA DIODATI 
By WILLIAM S. CLARK 


NortH-EAsT of the city limits of Geneva, along the southern shore 
of Lake Léman, extends the district of Cologny. In a superb 
location on the Cologny heights stands a modest, square, stucco 
house—the Villa Diodati. From the balustraded balcony encircling 
its exterior on all but the south side (where the front entrance opens 
directly upon a small courtyard) a marvellous panorama of Nature 
lies visible. Beyond a foreground of vineyards and large trees, 
sloping steeply to the wooded bank, stretches both east and west a 
lake of crystalline blue ; in the distance, across the water, rise the 
jagged, often snowcapped peaks of the magnificent Jura range. 
It was the unforgettable charm of this view which gripped the 
imagination of Lord Byron in June, 1816, and led him to make the 
Villa Diodati his residence for the ensuing summer. The glowing 
descriptive passages of Childe Harold, Canto III, owe much of their 
inspiration to the glorious scene upon which Byron’s eyes daily 
feasted during that sojourn at Cologny. 

The romantically inclined tourist at the Villa Diodati does not 
find it hard to imagine that the shades of Byron and his erstwhile 
lady-love, Jane Clairmont, are still hovering on the deserted balcony, 
or under the arching chestnuts, or in the terraced gardens even yet 
lovely despite long neglect. If such a visitor be leisurely drinking 
in the beauty of this quiet hilltop retreat, so intimately associated 
with the life of the notable English poet, his meditations will be 
suddenly turned in a wholly different direction by a glance at the 
bronze tablet attached to the wall of the caretaker’s dwelling. The 
tablet, erected about the beginning of the present century, bears the 
following inscription : 

John Milton, poéte anglais, Secrétaire d’Etat d’Olivier Cromwell, 
auteur du Paradis perdu, vécut ici l’héte de Jean Diodati en 1639. 


Lord Byron, poéte anglais, auteur du Prisonier de Chillon, habita la 
villa Diodati en 1816, y composa le 3° chant de Childe-Harold.” 


What an astonishing revelation! ‘The great Puritan poet also dwelt 
among these lovely surroundings two centuries before Byron ! 
51 
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This same villa has sheltered beneath its roof two of England’s 
literary giants ! 

The coincidence grows more and more surprising as the mind 
of the visitor fixes upon it. Was Byron aware that he was following 
in the steps of an illustrious confrére? Even though he was not an 
enthusiastic admirer of Milton, to whom as a poet he much pre- 
ferred Pope, his notorious self-pride would scarcely have over- 
looked whatever connections between Milton and himself residence 
at the Villa Diodati might establish. A search through all his 
extant letters dated 1816 shows him, however, oblivious of any 
Miltonic link with the charming Genevan villa. One letter in 
particular, from Byron to his intimate friend Hobhouse, reveals 
clearly just what information Byron had gleaned about the Villa 
Diodati at the time of his rental of the property This letter, 
written from Evian on June 23, 1816, speaks of the new residence 
as follows : 


I have taken a very pretty little villa in a vineyard, with the Alps 
behind, and Mount Jura and the lake before—it is called Diodati, from 
the name of the proprietor, who is a descendant of the critical and illus- 
trissimi Diodati’s, and has an agreeable house, which he lets at a reason- 
able rate per season or annum, as suits the lessee.1 


The silence on the subject of Milton, and the explanation of the 
name Villa Diodati, are of mutual significance. Byron’s remarks 
constitute strong evidence, first, that the villa did not gain its title 
from a former ownership by Milton’s famous acquaintance, Jean 
Diodati ; and, secondly, that the “ agreeable house ” did not even 
date back two centuries to the days of this Jean Diodati. And these 
two inferences turn out to be wholly correct when the history of 
the Villa Diodati is pieced together from legal and family records.* 
On May 19, 1710, Noble Gabriel Diodati bought at Cologny a 
property consisting of “ une maison, des batiments de ferme, cours, 
vergers, pré et vignes, le tout l’un 4a l’autre contigu.” Gabriel 
Diodati was but a distant relative of Jean Diodati, since the latter 
belonged to an entirely different branch of the family. Their 
common ancestor, four generations previous, had been Alexandre 


1 Lord Byron’s Correspondence (edit. by John Murray), New York, 1922, vol. ii, 
p. 11. 

® For certain facts concerning the history and ownership of the Villa Diodati, 
I am indebted to pp. 27, 28 of an obscurely written article by M. Guillaume 
Fatio, entitled “‘ Milton et Byron a la Villa Diodati,” in a series of monographs 
on Swiss antiquities, Nos Anciens et Leurs GEuvres (Geneva, 1912). 
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Diodati, a prominent citizen of Lucca, Italy, from 1459 to 1520. 
Gabriel Diodati, apparently a man of some position and wealth at 
the time of his Cologny purchase, was a member of the Conseil des 
Deux Cents in Geneva. For a time he seems to have lived in the 
house already existing on his Cologny property, but his social 
ambitions grew increasingly strong. In 1719 he secured from 
Louis XV of France a sort of charter of family nobility, and the 
consequent right to hold land in the Pays de Gex. About the same 
period, perhaps, he desired, in view of his more elevated status, 
better facilities for entertainment—such salles de réception as the 
simple Cologny farmhouse did not possess. Hence he undertook 
the construction of a more pretentious dwelling and first built what 
is the ground floor of the present Villa Diodati. Later he added 
another story to the new residence and laid out gardens and trees 
in the accepted mode of the day. When these improvements had 
been completed, Gabriel Diodati could boast of a country villa in 
keeping with his dignity as a Genevese aristocrat. Before his death 
in 1751, the Villa Diodati and its surroundings had assumed much 
the aspect which they possessed at Byron’s occupancy. Gabriel 
bequeathed the estate to his nephew, Jean Diodati, a “ comte du 
Saint-Empire ” and sometime minister plenipotentiary at Paris for 
the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Jean, since lack of issue was 
to make his branch of the family extinct, willed the Cologny property 
to whatever heirs survived in the only other Diodati line still living 
near Geneva. Thus, upon his decease in 1807, the Villa Diodati 
passed into the hands of Edouard Diodati, then a youth of eighteen, 
who was of the sixth generation in direct descent from the renowned 
Jean, Milton’s host. Neither Edouard, nor his parents, however, 
inhabited the house during the nine years previous to Byron’s stay, 
but leased it, whenever possible, to sojourners from outside. Byron’s 
ignorance of any Milton connections with the place is, therefore, 
easily explicable in the light of the family history just outlined. No 
Diodati residence could have been located at Cologny before 1710, 
while the Villa Diodati did not come into existence until close to a 
half century after Milton’s death. 

When Milton visited Geneva about June of 1639, Cologny, 
according to the picturesque, iconographic maps of the seventeenth 

1 Edward E. Salisbury long ago pointed out Gabriel Diodati as the builder of 
the Villa Diodati, but the brief notes on p. 14 of his privately printed brochure, 


Mr. William Diodati and his Italian Ancestry (New Haven, 1876), achieved no 
publicity. 
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century, was still sparsely settled rural country with a landscape 
dotted at wide intervals by small farm buildings and orchards. 
Villas along the lakeshore had not yet become the fashion for 
Genevan citizens. Jean Diodati almost certainly lived in the heart 
of the old city. The well-known diary of that Restoration gentle- 
man and scholar, John Evelyn, has been entirely overlooked in its 
suggestion of the probable situation of Diodati’s house. Evelyn, a 
young fellow on a tour of the Continent, reached Geneva during 
May, 1646, and found lodgings at “‘ the White Crosse.” ‘The very 
morning after he had settled at this inn he took a letter of introduc- 
tion in hand and sought out the learned Professor Diodati. ‘The 
account in his diary runs as follows : 


The next morning, having a letter for Sign John Diodati, the famous 
Italian minister and translator of the Holy Bible into that language, I 
went to his house and had a greate deal of discourse w that learned 
person. . . . After dinner came one Monst Saladine offering to carry 
us to the principal places of the towne. . . .1 


Evelyn’s remarks, brief though they are, quite certainly indicate 
Dr. Diodati’s house to have been not on the outskirts, but at an 
accessible, central location within the small metropolis. ‘That he 
was residing in the same house seven years earlier when Milton 
made his acquaintance, seems altogether likely. 

At that date, 1639, Jean Diodati was an active man of sixty-three, 
and a leading figure in Genevan life.2 As professor of theology in 
the university, high official of the Reformed Synod, and out- 
standing preacher for both the French and Italian Protestant 
churches of the city, he had achieved a reputation which extended 
far beyond the confines of his own land. His acquaintance, in- 
struction, or advice were constantly being sought by European 
intellectuals of various interests, by youthful noblemen in search 
of much polish and less learning, by admiring fellow citizens de- 
sirous of his aid in civic matters. Despite the erudition which had 
enabled him to complete at twenty-seven an Italian translation of 
the Bible still commonly read by Protestants of that tongue, Jean 
Diodati was a high-spirited, vigorous personality, easy in social 
intercourse and with the gift for friendship. No wonder that 


a o aany OM. by H. B. Wheatley), London, 1879, vol. i, pp. 287-88. 
The biographical remarks on Jean Diodati here and elsewhere are derived 
in the main many E. de Budé’s Vie de Jean Diodati (Lausanne, 1869). 
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Milton in his Defensio Secunda acknowledged with unconcealed 
enthusiasm and pride : 

At Geneva I was daily in the society of John Diodati, the most learned 

professor of theology. 
But this statement, Milton’s only reference to the Diodati contact, 
does not necessarily mean that he stayed in the home of the popular 
scholar. To be sure, the intimacy between the youthful English 
poet and Diodati’s nephew, Charles, who died in London only 
shortly before his friend’s arrival at Geneva, may have been known 
to the uncle and may have moved him to offer Milton every hospi- 
tality at his command. On the other hand, Milton could easily 
have developed the acquaintance of which he so proudly speaks, by 
returning day by day to Diodati’s door, conveniently situated as it 
seems to have been in the midst of the city. The only certainty, 
indeed, about the Milton-Diodati relationship is that it brought 
together for a brief space two brilliant and kindred minds. It was 
an experience which, on the younger of the two at least, evidently 
made a deep impression. 

Within a few months after Milton’s departure there arrived at 
Geneva Robert Boyle, the youngest son of the “great Earl of Cork.” 
He was sent by his father to enjoy for several years frequent associa- 
tion with the distinguished Diodati and his occasional instruction 
in various branches of learning. An interesting sidelight on the 
customs of the time is to be found in the added fact that Diodati 
acted also as banker for Robert Boyle! This young man subse- 
quently became the internationally known English scientist, whose 
name is preserved in the study of physics by “ Boyle’s Law.” Dio- 
dati already had had considerable acquaintance with the Boyle 
family, since his tutelage once before had been employed by the 
Earl of Cork at the advice of Sir Henry Wotton, then Provost of 
Eton. Wotton as English ambassador to Venice from 1603 to 1618 
had formed an intimacy with the Swiss theologian, for the latter had 
frequently visited that city on religious missions. Diodati found 
Wotton an interested and valuable supporter of his projects for the 
propagation of the Protestant faith in Venice and northern Italy. 
In 1636 Diodati received into his Genevan home two older sons of 
the Earl of Cork, Lewis and Roger Boyle, who remained under his 
oversight two years. Roger, later Earl of Orrery, won fame as a 
statesman, making himself a personal favourite, first, of Oliver 
Cromwell, and then of Charles II—a triumph unique in English 
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history. Orrery also gained much reputation as a playwright for 
the theatres of Restoration London, especially by his pioneer 
specimens of the extravagantly fantastic “ heroic play.” ! 

Thus numerous are History’s threads connecting the extra- 
ordinary Swiss scholar with prominent figures in English culture 
of the seventeenth century. The threads, however, which were 
thought to bind both him and them to the Villa Diodati have been 
proved only of Fancy’s weaving. The first appearance of her 
handiwork occurred in a short article relating to the Villa Diodati, 
written by the Hon. J. L. Warren for Notes and Queries in 1877. 
Without any supporting evidence, he made the statement that 
“* Diodati was built by the Genevese theologian, John Diodati, who 
is said to have entertained Milton here on his Italian journey.” 
Two eminent literary historians proceeded to accept this statement 
and give it wider publicity. David Masson’s monumental biography 
of Milton set down as fact that the Villa Diodati, tenanted by Byron 
in 1816, was Jean Diodati’s house and that there Milton visited 
during June, 1639.2 Then Edward Dowden in his notable Life of 
Shelley described the Villa Diodati as “ where Milton, returning 
from Italy in 1639, had visited his friend, Dr. John Diodati, the 
Genevan professor of theology.” 4 This tale, gradually intrenched 
as veritable literary history, has at last found its way into two im- 
portant, up-to-date reference works on Switzerland. Many a 
traveller to that country uses Findlay Muirhead’s guidebook. His 
volume, under the head of Cologny, informs the tourist that the 
Villa Diodati, named after Giovanni Diodati, was visited in 1639 
by Milton, and later by John Evelyn. The Dictionnaire historique 
et biographique de la Suisse, intended to be the authoritative encyclo- 
pedia of things Swiss and only just off the press, mentions Cologny 
as the town where both Milton and Byron sojourned at the Villa 
Diodati. Such is the power of myth to perpetuate itself! The 
enthusiast, or enthusiasts, for literary monuments, who several de- 
cades ago put up the tablet at the Villa Diodati, cannot be severely 
blamed for the falsity of half its inscription, when even this half was 
supported unanimously by the best authority then available in print. 


1 For these connections between the Boyles and Diodati, see the Earl of Cork's 
diary and letter files as printed in Lismore Papers (edit. by A. B. Grosart), First 
and Second Series, passim. 

2 Notes and jes, Fifth Series, vol. viii, p. 24. 

® The Life of John Milton, vol. i, pp. 832-33. 

* Life of S: , vol, ii, p. 14. 
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The interesting legend of Milton and the Villa Diodati, now 
widely disseminated, illustrates in a striking manner the myth- 
making which almost inevitably results from the birth of a literary 
shrine. Out of the barest possibilities the human mind enjoys 
inventing such further history as sentiment would like to see truth. 
Byron and the Villa Diodati—the Villa Diodati and Geneva— 
Geneva and Jean Diodati—Jean Diodati and Milton—why not Jean 
Diodati, Milton, Byron, and the Villa Diodati? How intriguing 
the coincidence, if it should be true! Soon, behold, fancy becomes 
fact, and the story springs full-fledged from the fertile brain of the 
literary antiquarian. 

For many years this tale has flourished without questioning by 
historian or biographer. Nevertheless, Truth must ultimately 
prevail over so delightful a piece of fiction. Though Truth’s 
triumph will not dispel the rich literary associations of the charming 
abode on Cologny ridge, the romance of the Villa Diodati may then 
no longer include John Milton as a chief character in its story. 








LEIGH HUNT’S PLACE IN THE REFORM 
MOVEMENT, 1808—1810 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


WHEN John Hunt founded the Examiner in the autumn of 1808 he 
was probably unconscious of the peculiar appropriateness of that 
precise moment to such an enterprise. For though, as Leigh Hunt 
afterwards expressed it, “ its politics were rather a sentiment, or a 
matter of general training, than founded upon political reflection ” ; 
and though there were no doubt many of its readers who relished it 
for its attempts to “ spread good taste wherever it was possible to 
spread it”; still it seems probable that it sold most of its copies 
on account of its political views. ‘The exact bearing of those views 
on the controversies and agitations of the time has not yet been 
clearly elucidated. The paper took as its motto “ Party is the mad- 
ness of the many for the gain of the few ” ; and by this very negation 
of party it declared its sympathy with a section of public opinion 
which was rapidly growing stronger, and which was not without 
representatives in the House of Commons. There was a strong 
feeling abroad which imputed to each of the two great parties an 
equal corruption and a parallel ambition. Respectable Whigs dis- 
cerned and feared the growth of what they called the “ No-Party 
Party ”; and in Parliament their Whips could do nothing with the 
“ Insurgents.” The Hunts from the beginning inclined from 
circumstance and disposition to these groups. It was true that 
they had no direct connection with Sir Francis Burdett, who acted 
as the figure-head of the movement; but it was indisputable also 
that the Examiner made an addition to the Press of the Reformist 
group which was peculiarly valuable because it made a more general 
appeal, and commanded a more distinguished range of contributors 
than e.g. the erratically prescient Independent Whig. 

The Examiner was hardly under weigh before it found itself in 
a position to set its sails to take advantage of a breeze of popular 
indignation so strong as almost to attain to a hurricane. Within 
six months of its foundation, the great scandal of the Duke of York 
and Mrs. Clarke was exclusively occupying the public mind. Mrs. 
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Clarke, who had been the Duke’s mistress, had supplemented her 
meagre allowance by letting it be known that she was willing to 
receive douceurs from officers in search of promotion who desired 
her influence with the Duke in his capacity of Commander-in-Chief. 
A public investigation at the Bar of the House of Commons cleared 
the Duke of the suspicion of connivance ; but the natural embarrass- 
ment of his situation and the absence of any definite acquittal on all 
the charges made it advisable for him to resign. The Duke’s case 
is important, not in itself, but as the taking-off ground for a lively 
agitation for reform. ‘The movement for reform, which had begun 
in the eighties with attacks on corruption, and had soon been 
accompanied with a demand for a revision of the franchise, had 
been unable to survive the panic which the French Revolution had 
engendered. Pitt’s legislation had put down the reforming societies, 
and not one of them survived the turn of the century. After 1800, 
the excitements of the peace, and the scare of invasion, had turned 
men’s minds to other matters. It was the epoch when the enthusiasts 
were confounded and turned backward : it was the epoch when the 
poets took to prose. But in 1806 and 1807 there are signs of a faint 
stir. In the latter year Burdett was elected for Westminster upon 
the popular interest, without expense to himself; and within the 
walls of the House the younger Whigs began to hammer away at 
sinecures, and reversions, and Droits of Admiralty. In fact, the 
movement for “‘ economical reform” was gaining impetus. And 
at this moment the Duke of York’s case brought the problem of 
corruption into the discussions of every group that tattled of politics 
at the street corner, or laboriously imbibed Cobbett in its favourite 
public-house. The Duke had not been condemned by the Com- 
mons: the nation believed him guilty. Ergo—the House did not 
represent the people: “‘O! reform it altogether.” 

The appearance of the Examiner at this moment was of a signifi- 
cance which has not been fully appreciated. It offered a less violent 
and quixotic programme than that of the Political Register, and a 
more literary and cultured tone than that of the Independent Whig. 
It was at the same time grateful to the popular temper. It attacked 
the jobber, and it advocated unspecified reforms. For destructive 
criticism no time could have been more propitious. The Tory 
government was suffering cruelly from misfortunes, scandals, and 
mistakes. Of this the Hunts took fierce advantage. Their on- 
slaughts were less bitter and bludgeoning than Cobbett’s, but they 
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were wittier and more wounding. The Examiner laughed at its 
adversary after hurting him, and hurt him again with its laughter. 
There is no need to doubt that the motive for these attacks was, as 
Leigh Hunt declared it to be, a sentiment, rather than a political 
theory. They really loved freedom and justice and purity and the 
rights of Englishmen, and it was their unaffected hatred of the 
opposites of these things that gave such a zestful pugnacity to their 
journalism. When they were informed by an honest indignation 
—as over the Regent’s shabby treatment of Ireland—they set 
themselves to be deliberately offensive, and succeeded to a degree 
which posterity can hardly condone, however warmly it may 
sympathize. Such writing, however, is essentially ephemeral. 
Even for the historian it has no more interest than many thousands 
of pages of the anti-governmental pamphleteering of that age. 
Until Hazlitt became a regular contributor, it rarely attained the 
level where genius could save it from oblivion; and a selection 
from the early numbers of the Examiner would probably stand no 
chance against a similar selection from the Anti-Facobin. 

There is one work of this period, however, in which the brilliant 
humanity of Leigh Hunt is united to a political judgment, and 
indeed prescience, which makes it necessary to revise our estimate 
of him as a politician. This pamphlet, which appeared in 1810, 
and is comparatively scarce, is entitled with the cumbrous particu- 
larity of those days The Reformist’s Answer to the Article entitled 
“ State of Parties” in the last “ Edinburgh Review” (No. 30), By 
the Editor of the “‘ Examiner,” in which paper it first appeared. It 
has been unaccountably ignored by students of Leigh Hunt; but 
it is important, for not only does it mark a distinct stage in the 
history of the reform movement, but it proves to us that Hunt 
could be constructive as well as critical, and that his judgment was 
sound and penetrating. 

The article in the Edinburgh which Hunt was discussing was one 
of those in which, at rare intervals, Jeffrey descended from the 
Sinai of Calton Hill to deliver stony injunctions to his party. It 
had indeed been foreshadowed some months before it appeared, in 
a letter of his to Francis Horner, which represents the gist of the 
article much more pithily than does the article itself. 


Do, for Heaven’s sake, let your Whigs do something popular and 
effective this session in Parliament. Cry aloud, and spare not, against 
Walcheren ; push Ireland down the throats of the Court and country ; 
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and do not let us be lost without something like a generous effort. . . . 
You must lay aside a great part of your aristocratical feelings, and side 
with the most respectable of the democrats. Do you not see that the 
whole nation is now divided into two, and only two, parties—the timid, 
sordid, selfish worshippers of power, and adherents of the Court; and 
the dangerous, discontented, half-noble, half-mischievous advocates for 
reform and innovation? Between these stand the Whigs, without 
popularity, power, or consequence of any sort; with great talents and 
virtues ; but utterly inefficient, and incapable of ever becoming efficient, 
if they will still maintain themselves at an equal distance from both the 
prevailing parties. ...Is this a time to stand upon scruples, and 
dignities ? Join the popular party, which is every day growing stronger 
and more formidable. Set yourselves openly against the base Court 
party ; bring the greatest delinquents to punishment ; patronize a reform 
in Parliament ; and gratify what may be a senseless clamour, by retrench- 
ing some unnecessary expenditure. I doubt whether all this can now save 
us ; but I think it certain that we shall have a rebellion, as it will be called 
. unless something be done upon a great and generous system.1 


We see here for a moment a chink in the armour of Whig complacency. 
We see the great Jeffrey uncertain of the future of Whiggism, 
advocating an alliance—which need not be sincere—with the 
reformers, meditating their utilization as a means to regaining the 
good opinion of the country. It is to be a manceuvre, nothing more ; 
and it is understood that there is to be no sacrifice of “Whig 
principles ” to the “ popular clamour.” 

It was this affectation of the Whigs, of patronizing the move- 
ment for their own miserable party ends, which irritated Hunt and 
led him to write his reply. He begins, amiably enough, with an 
admission that the Review is at least a worthy antagonist: “ what 
is to be particularly admired in its general character, is the spirit of 
philosophy with which it looks abroad on men and things”; and 
though he has his doubts as to its competence to deal with Finance, 
Fine Arts, “ and perhaps the higher walk of Belles-Lettres criticism,” 
he is disposed to concede a good deal of common-sense to its judg- 
ments. For instance: “‘ No man of taste or reflection will quarrel 
with their admiration of Mr. Campbell’s fancy or of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart’s philosophy, and certainly not with their contempt of that 
maudlin gossip, the Wordsworthian Muse.” Even their politics, he 
considers, have much to commend them; for the moderation of 
their attitude towards Buonaparte, and the sturdy reasonableness 
of their views upon the Orders in Council are equally deserving of 


1 Memoirs of Francis Horner, i. 512-13. 
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respect. But he quarrels with the whole series of premises under- 
lying Jeffrey’s article. It appears ridiculous to him to suppose that 
a nation can really be divided into two clean-cut political halves. 
He sees (and we must agree that he was right) that more than half 
the nation takes no more interest in politics than to ensure that its 
own comfort is not interfered with: “the great inert mass which 
alike obeys the Ins and forgets the Outs, and sees the finance, the 
glory, and the prosperity of the country going to ruin, with the eyes 
of a statue.” Nor can he agree that reformers must necessarily be 
dangerous conspirators. True, they are not Foxites, but equally 
they are not Republicans. They read their Cobbett, they cry out 
for Reform—and they take no notice of the official Whigs ; but this 
last particular is to be taken rather as a reflection on the Whig party, 
than as indicative of subversive designs, or of a double portion of 
original sin. ‘The notion of the aristocratic Whigs—‘“ a small, but 
most respectable band,” as Jeffrey had it—in the réle, now of a 
tenuous isthmus between two angry oceans, now (bewilderingly) as 
the Sabine women parting the combatants, he briskly dismissed as 
nonsense. The nation cared nothing for the Whigs, and less for 
their leaders. Such leaders! “ Grenville, the sinecurist, whose 
first ‘ constitutional’ act [when Prime Minister in 1806] was to 
become the Auditor of his own accounts; Grey . . . whose first 
proceeding, after the Duke of York’s expulsion from office, was to 
go and take a pathetic chop with him; Windham... . the preux 
chevalier of inconsistencies.” ‘The people could not trust such 
leaders. ‘“‘ The people must be the keepers of their own freedom. 
Nobody else can or will keep it for them”: not even the “ small 
but most respectable band ”—not even the Edinburgh Review, from 
an earlier number of which this very quotation was taken. It was 
not to be supposed that the Reformists would meekly resign the 
leadership of the popular agitation to such men, whose condescension 
was offensive, and whose co-operation was calculating and insincere. 

Leigh Hunt had clearly found no difficulty in crushing Jeffrey 
and his blundering article. But Cobbett, or Henry White of the 
Independent Whig, could have done so much, and done it equally 
well. Hunt went further, and propounded a positive programme 
for the reformers, to set against the machinations of the Holland 
House clique. In outline it was simple, differing little from the 
schemes of many of the moderate reformers; for he demanded 
only retrenchment of expenditure, responsibility of ministers, and 
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reform of Parliament. We see that it was vague, as well as simple. 
How did he propose to realize it ? 

It is in answering this question that Hunt showed himself so 
acute and just an observer of the political signs of the times. He 
urged the union of the left-wing Whigs, who still clung to that title 
though they had practically emancipated themselves from party 
control, with the more moderate of the reformers, who had long 
since abjured Whiggism, and who in many cases regarded it with 
more hatred than they bestowed upon the political principles of 
the Tories. 

Every day, (he wrote) . . . nay, every hour . . . must bring nearer 
the two descriptions of Old Whigs: [i.e. Whigs of the era before the 
Grey-Grenville coalition] : those who have left the corruptions though not 
the company of the Foxites, and those who more prominently stand 
forward as unbending, or as the Reviewers call them, “ violent” Re- 
formists. . . . The day is not far distant when a cordial co-operation 
will take place,—not in private meetings and through private friends, but 
in public and on all occasions, between such men ; between Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Coke, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Granville Sharpe, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Sir Samuel Romily, not forgetting one who 
never forgets himself, the venerable Major Cartwright, who though old 
and little rooted to the world stands fixed in the public estimation by the 
weight of his character, like the ancient oak in its native field : 


Nec jam validis radicibus haerens 
Pondere fixa suo est ; nudosque per aéra ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram.— 
Lucan. 


Such a solution does not seem remarkable for originality ; indeed, 
it might be objected to it that it was an elucidation of the obvious. 
What could be more natural than that the progressive young Whigs 
should unite with the followers of Burdett and Cartwright in a 
common effort for reform? In fact, however, it was not natural or 
obvious at all. 

The leader of the democratic Whigs in the House of Commons 
was Samuel Whitbread, whose father had been the first provider of 
that stunning ale and foaming porter which appears in the cartoons 
of Gillray and Rowlandson as “‘ Whitbread’s Entire.” His career 
as a politician, as distinct from his activities as a social reformer, has 
been too little noticed by historians ; but it may be said that he was 
the creator of that group of men known as the “ Insurgents,” and 
later as the “ Mountain” which has become familiar to us from 
selections from the papers of Thomas Creevey, who was himself a 
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member. The “ Mountain” was a back-bench party, and as 
Whitbread was a front-bench politician, he does not appear in the 
only list of its members which has survived. Yet he was its directing 
mind, and its most formidable speaker. Though he was related by 
marriage to Lord Grey, he had the prescience to perceive that the 
conservative policy of the official, aristocratic Whigs was ill- 
calculated to win popular enthusiasm. He realized that when the 
Whigs withdrew their support from the reforming movement they 
were turning their backs at once on their past and on their future. 
So he set himself to rehabilitate the name of Whig. ‘To Grey and 
Holland the name of Whig needed no rehabilitation ; to the Bur- 
dettites it was no longer capable of any. Here, then, was one point 
of difference between the two wings of Hunt’s intended alliance. 
Another lay in their respective attitudes with regard to the relations 
between the House of Commons and the people, which at that time 
were very strained. It might indeed be said that in 1810 there was 
a real breach between the Commons and the country. Burdett 
sought to widen that breach in order to promote a general political 
reconstruction ; Whitbread sought to close it by moderate and 
timely reforms. The persistency with which Whitbread avowed 
himself a Whig, despite his quarrel with the bulk of his party, was 
alone sufficient to mark him off from the Burdettites. The two 
were in fact rivals for popular favour, and Whitbread undoubtedly 
hoped to steal the credit of Burdett’s programme for his own party. 
This was a move quite distinct from the alliance between the official 
Whigs and the reformers which the Edinburgh Review article had 
advocated. Whitbread was quite sincerely a reformer ; Jeffrey at 
that time was not. The alliance which to Jeffrey would have meant 
merely a temporary convenience, would have been to Whitbread 
the merging of two competing firms dealing in the same class of 
goods, and in the merger there would be sacrifices no less than 
advantages. 

It was this merger that Leigh Hunt was advocating. At the 
time he was writing, the chances of its occurring were small ; yet 
before two years were out it had been effected virtually on the lines 
he had suggested. In 1812 the foundation of the Hampden Club 
set the seal on negotiations for union which had been going forward 
for some months. The true nature of the Hampden Club has not 
been fully appreciated by historians. It was important, not because 
it was the first big political club of a reforming complexion to be 
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founded since 1800 (for it had had a predecessor in 1811); but 
because it represented the gathering together into a single body of 
all the forces working for reform. The party of Whitbread had had 
almost no support in the constituencies outside London ; it was a 
parliamentary party, essentially. The Burdettites, on the other 
hand, represented a great body of popular opinion which was unable 
to find adequate Parliamentary expression. ‘The fact that when the 
Hampden Club was founded Whitbread was no longer in charge of 
the Whig reformers made no difference ; for though he had been 
diverted into more decorous courses by the hope of office, his work 
was taken up by Thomas Brand. What was important, was that 
the Hampden Club offered a new and most lively hope for the Reform 
movement. 

Leigh Hunt had the merit of perceiving the necessity and in- 
evitability of this development two years before it occurred, while 
the two sections of the reformers were still strongly antagonistic. 
His list of names is not entirely happy : the inclusion of Wilberforce 
is plainly a miscalculation, and Granville Sharpe seems only of 
minor importance in this connection. But his scheme itself is quite 
original, and it is perhaps not unreasonable to trace its influence in 
such well-known pamphlets as Cartwright’s Letters to Lord Tavistock 
(1812) and possibly also in his The Comparison (1810). No doubt 
the Hampden Club was not as successful as had been hoped ; and 
no doubt the Hampden Club movement, as it spread into the 
provinces, changed its principles; yet that did not affect the 
rightness of Hunt’s contention. Before anyone else he perceived 
that if reform was to be carried without revolution, it must be by 
an alliance between a parliamentary party and the angry multitudes 
outside. He really anticipated the strategy of Brougham, who 
first radicalized his party, and then at the moment of crisis carried 
the Reform Bill through Parliament by an alliance with the extra- 
parliamentary agitation. When the reform agitation revived again 
in 1816 and 1817, the Examiner had its plans of campaign, and it 
had Hazlitt to back them; but it never produced again anything 
so interesting to the historian as the Reformist’s Answer. Perhaps 
it was just a lucky guess ; but it does not give that impression, and 
it does give a satisfactorily solid background to the invectives of the 
Examiner’s earlier numbers. And if ever a constitutional historian 
should print selected documents of the Parliamentary Reform 
agitation, he would do well to find a place for this pamphlet. 


5 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


JOHN WEEVER’S EPIGRAMMES AND THE HALL- 
MARSTON QUARREL 


JOHN WEEVER was well-disposed towards Marston, as appears from 
the lines : 


Marston thy muse enharbours Horace vaine, 
Then some eee ° giue thee Horace merit, . . 
. Such wittes must be admired. i. 


He was also well acquainted with Hall’s Virgidemiae. For instance, 
in the prefatory verses to the Epigrammes, he writes after a series of 
similar disclaimers : 


I neuer durst presume take in mine hand 
The nimble-tripping Faéries history, 

I cannot, I protest, yet vnderstand 

The wittie, learned, Satyres mystery ; 

I cannot moue the sauage with delight, 
Of what I cannot, Reader then I write. 


Must I then cast in Enuies teeth defiance ? 
Or dedicate my Poems to detraction ? * 


The idea of these verses, especially the mentioning of specific 
kinds of poetry, and in particular the reference to The Faerie Queene, 
is suggested by Hall’s prefatory poem to Virgidemiae.® ‘The 
seventh line of the passage just quoted clearly refers to the title of 
Hall’s poem His Defiance to Enuy ; and the last line as clearly refers 
to Marston’s To Detraction I present my Poesie prefixed to The 
Scourge of Villanie.* 

Again, Weever writes : 


Nor do I feare the Satyres venim’d bite, 
Nor choplogs teeth, ne Railers vile reproach, 
Nor male-contented Enuies pee spight, 
Ioues thunderbolt, nor Momus long sharp broch. 
Nor that I haue in high Parnassus slept, 
Or pledg’d Apollo Cups of Massicke wine : 
Or by the fount of Helicon haue kept, 
That none dare carp these Epigrammes of mine ; 
But that I thinke I shall be carpt of none, 
For who’le wrest water from a flintie stone.® 


1 Weever’s Epigrammes, edit. R. B. McKerrow, p. 96. 
2 Ed. cit., p. 11. 
® Hall’s Poems, edit. Grosart. See Defiance to Enuy, 1. 49 sqq. 
* Marston’s Works, Lib. of Old Authors, vol. 3, p. 241. 
5 Ed. cit., p. 17. 
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The idea is again that of Hall’s Defiance to Enuy. Compare particu- 
larly Def. to E., lines 1-30. For “ Joues thunderbolt” compare 
Def. to E., 5-6, and for the “ long sharp broch,” compare Virgidemiae 
VI.i., 1-3. Lines 5~7 of Weever’s poem are probably suggested by 
Persius (Prologus, 1. 1 sqq.). But Hall, too, uses the passage from 
Persius in Virgidemiae I. ii. In addition to these passages, compare 
Weever’s epigram Ad Cordredum ' with Virgidemiae II. v.; his In 
obitum sepulcrum Gullionis? with Virgidemiae III. vi; his In 
Pontum* with Virgidemiae V. ii. 67 sqq. And there are several 
other minor similarities. 

But although Weever owed Hall this considerable debt, there 
seems to be no possible doubt that one of the functions of his 
Epigrammes was to strike a blow for Marston in the Hall—Marston 
quarrel. Hall is certainly attacked in two of the epigrams and is 
probably the subject of a third. The clearest is this : 

In Crassum. 
Crassus will say the Dogge faunes with his taile, 
‘To men of worth he writes for’s best auaile : 
Crassus thou lyest, dogs write not deeds of men, 
Then thou art the dog that snarlest at my pen.® 
Hall had written : 
Nor can I crouch, and writhe my fauning tayle 
To some greate Patron, for my best auayle.® 
and frequently in his satires attacks the venality of writers. Weever 
was vulnerable since he dedicates each ‘‘ Week ” of his epigrams to a 
different person. ‘“ Crassus” appears in another of Weever’s 
epigrams. 
In Crassum. 
Thou’rt medling with my hat, and medling with my shoes, 
Thou’rt medling with my ruffes, and medling with my hose : 
Thou’rt medling with my gate, and medling with my lookes, 
Thou’rt medling with my wit, and medling with my bookes : 
Crassus, thy medling hath this guerdon only gotten 
Medlers are neuer ripe before that they be rotten.’ 
All this again applies to Hall.8 Crassus, then, may, I think, be 
definitely taken as intended for Hall. 
1 Weever’s Epigrammes, edit. R. B. McKerrow, p. 110. 
Ed, cit., p. 43. 
: ae of these poems, cf. Parnassus Plays, ed. Macray, pp. §2 sqq. 
. Cit., p. 105. 

5 Ed. cit., p. 23. 

6 Virgidemvae, 1. i, II-12. 

? Ed. cit., p. 19. 

8 See, e.g., Virgidemiae, III. vii ; IV. vi, etc. 
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The epigram Ad fatorum dominum,' which is a burlesque of 
verse replete with obscure classical allusions, may be intended for 
Hall. He certainly laid himself open to attacks of this kind. The 
phrase ‘‘ Avaunt transformed Epidaurian,” 2 may be a reminiscence 
by Weever of Ovid or Diodorus, but may very well be an allusion to 
the “ purblind snake of Epidaure”’ of Hall,? which occurs in a 
particularly difficult passage full of classical allusions. And the 
lines 

Chide Pegasus for op’ning Helicon, 
And poets damne to Pyriphlegeton.* 


neatly describe the subject of Virgidemiae I. ii.5 
Weever follows this epigram with a statement to the reader : 


Say you that I am obscure ? 

Why this is yong men’s Rhetoricke, 

Owles must not iudge Coruus sure, 

For he speakes nought but Rhetoricke : 
Either too high, or els too plaine, 
And this is now a schollers vaine.* 


This “ Coruus ” is not the same as the “ Coruus”’ of the ninth 
epigram of the second Week,’ for the latter is an old man, and 
otherwise unlike. This “ Coruus” may not be Hall, but the 
epigram would apply especially to him, since he had for two years 
read the public lecture in rhetoric at Cambridge, and was becoming 
well-known as an academic scholar. 

Thus Weever’s Epigrammes are brought into the group of writings 
such as Marston’s Satires, Guilpin’s Skialetheia, and the Parnassus 
Plays,’ which carry on the Hall-Marston quarrel. 

A. DAVENPORT. 


1 Weever’s Epigrammes, edit. R. B. McKerrow, pp. 52-53. 

® Ed. cit., p. 52, 1. 7. 

s Virgidemiae, IV. i. 24. 

* Ed. cit., p. 53, ll. 12-13 

- Com — with Sem Marston’s “ Reactio ” (ed. cit., p. 226 sqq.). 
‘He 

8 


t., Pp. -— 


+ P- 3 
I io “t deal elsewhere with the connection between Hall and the Parnassus 
Plays, which I believe to be closer than has hitherto been supposed. ‘There is an 
overt attack on Marston in the Plays, but it may perhaps be noted here that the 
-_ let quoted in The Returne from Parnassus II (Act 111, sc. ii, Il. 1243-4) which 
Lihr in his Die drei Cambridger Spiele vom Parnass (Kiel, 1900) refers to 
eae? is, in fact, quoted verbatim from Skialetheia, epigram 46, ll. 6-7. 
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THE PLAYS OF EDWARD SHARPHAM : ALTERATIONS 
ACCOMPLISHED AND PROJECTED 


Tue Elizabethan practice of hastily adapting a play to the particular 
needs of the moment is illustrated in the two plays of Edward 
Sharpham. In Cupid’s Whirligig there are certain indications that 
the printed text does not fully correspond with the author’s original 
plan, while in the British Museum copy of The Fleire we can observe 
the pen of the adapter actually at work. 


I 


Cupid’s Whirligig was first printed in 1607, being described as 
“ sundry times Acted by the Children of the Kings Majesties Reuels.” 
Its plot is more than usually pointless and deals with the causeless 
jealousy of Sir Timothy Troublesome and with his final restoration 
to sanity, if not to wholeness of body. One of his wife’s suitors is 
“Nucome. The Welch Courtier,” who is throughout derided for 
his poverty and his pretentiousness. He is made thus to describe 
his own countrymen : 

Nue : Indeede I must confesse Lady, we haue few beggers, and those 

we haue, we reward according, for if he bee a lustie Knaue, we giue him 
a Lawyers almes, tell him of the statute: if a poore and decrepit fellowe, 
we giue him a Cittizens wiues charitie, cry God helpe him, God helpe 
him, (I. iii.) 
It has occurred to me that this character, presented as a courtier 
newly come from his own country, was originally intended as a 
satiric picture of the Scottish followers of James. Either for safety’s 
sake or perhaps after an order from authority, the presenters of the 
play decided on the change from Scotland to Wales in Nucome’s 
country of origin. The process of adaptation, however, was not 
quite thorough, and certain words remain in the play which have 
provided the clue to the author’s original intention. 

In Act 111., scene i., Young Nonsuch—one of the Lady Trouble- 
some’s suitors—has disguised himself as a begging soldier and thus 
supplicates Nucome : 
wherfore if you please to bestowe but one poore thistle of your bountie 
to pricke the blister of my pouertie, it would set my slender fortunes a 
flote, where they now lie beating on the goodwins of famine. 


The italics are mine. 
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Nucome questions Nonsuch concerning his military services, and 
leaves him with 
Nay be not angrie good friend, for yfaith I loue a Souldier with all my 
heart, for indeede I haue a Coussen is one, would giue thee something, 


but yfaith I haue no siller, yet I giue thee eighteene pence in conceite, 
and so farwell. 


“ Siller ” is a dialect word in Scotland and in the northern counties 
of England, but I know of no evidence for its use either in London 
or in Wales. It occurs once more in the play. Mistress Correction, 
the bawd, is describing her various clients : 


the best come to my house, Maister Newcome the Courtier was there the 
other day, and truely he wold haue had some dealing with Mi. Punckit, 
but that he had no siller. (11. ii.) 


The last of these significant passages is in Act II., scene iii., 
in which Sir Timothy inquires of his servant Wages concerning 
the identity of one of the female characters on the stage : 


VVag. I thinke it be mistris Babee sir, maister Nuecome’s Mistresse, 
for she lookes like an Northerne Lasse, made of a strange fashion, some- 
thing like a Lute, all bellie to the necke. 


“ Northerne Lasse” and “ Babee” (which can scarcely be other 
than a form of “ Bawbee’”’) in this passage, and “ siller” and 
“ thistle ” elsewhere in the text, provide—when taken together—a 
strong basis for the theory suggested. ‘They all refer to the one 
character, ‘‘ Maister Nuecome”’: the use of “ thistle” might be 
accidental, but each of the others would even by itself be difficult 
to explain. Together, they point in only one direction. 

Sir E. K. Chambers has suggested that the Children of the 
King’s Revels were perhaps formed to take the place of the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels, who had fallen into disgrace through their 
satire on the Scots.!_ Doubtless the new company wished to avoid 
a similar fate and had instructed Sharpham accordingly. 


II 


The Fleire was also issued in 1607: the publisher, however, 
was not the same as that of Cupid’s Whirligig, and this play is 
described as having been “ often played in the Blacke-Fryers by 


1 Elizabethan Stage, ii. 66. 
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the Children of the Reuells.” ‘This was not the same company as 
the Children of the King’s Revels, but was the old Children of the 
Queen’s Revels after they had lost their royal patronage.! 

The process of adaptation with which we are here concerned is 
indicated by the copious MS. alterations in the British Museum 
copy. Passages are marked for omission, occasional changes are 
made in the speech-headings, in the dialogue and in the stage 
directions, and each page of the volume is numbered.? The title- 
page (A2") is numbered 87, and “N°: 2” is written at its head. 
Presumably, then, this copy of The Fleire was at some time bound 
up with another play, the pages of which were also numbered by 
the same hand. 

The plot of The Fleire, in its original form, has for its central 
figure one Signor Antifront, who has fallen from grace in Florence 
and who follows his two daughters to England, where they have 
set up as courtesans. He disguises himself, changes his name to 
Fleire, and is preferred to their service. They are loved by two 
men of title, one a knight and the other the son to the Duke of 
Florence, but they prefer two English gallants. ‘Two girls, disguised 
as boys, also love the gallants, and enter the service of the men of 
title. The courtesans are rejected when they woo, and so persuade 
the men of title to poison the gallants. Antifront sees to it that 
only a sleeping-draught is administered. The men of title are 
brought to trial, but Antifront reveals both their innocence of murder 
and his own identity. A messenger arrives, announcing the death 
of the Duke of Florence, and Antifront is reinstated by the son. 
The men of title make his daughters honest women, and all ends 
happily. Let us hope that the audience was gratified. 

This story would be slightly different if the cut version were 
presented. Two important characters disappear: Piso, the son 
to the Duke of Florence, and Susan, one of the girls. There is 
scarcely any reference to the Italian background, Antifront is 
apparently no longer the father of the courtesans, and the name 
“ Fleire ” is generally deleted. In addition, a duplication of one 
part of the action is omitted. In the original Act 1., scene iii., “a 
Gentleman ” applies to enter the service of the courtesans and is 
interviewed by their “‘ waiting Gentlewoman.” He does not appear 


1 Elizabethan Stage, ii. 51. 
2 Except the blank verso of the t.p.; its number, however, is allowed for on 
the following page. 
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again in the play, and Antifront is preferred to their service by one 
of the gallants. In the cut version, it is Antifront who applies to 
the waiting gentlewoman, and it has clearly been the object of the 
adapter to omit any reference to his being preferred. 

Mr. M. W. Sampson has noted these MS. alterations, but has 
suggested that they are due only to a “ right dramatic impatience 
with duplicated characters.”! The nature of the alterations, 
however, clearly indicates that they did not form the mere literary 
exercise of a critic, but were made with the object of adapting the 
play for a particular performance. 

At the head of the original Act 1., scene iii., the words “ begin 
heare ” are written. At the end of the first act, we find “ Aect*2 
Ends / a space,” the last two words being written in a different 
hand. “A space” was necessary because Antifront was on 
practically at the end of Act 1. and had to re-appear “ in a new Suite ” 
at the beginning of Act 1. At the first entrance of the two men of 
title (I. iv.), the adapter has troubled to write “ both one” over 
their names, and in Act'lt., scene i., he has changed “‘ Enter the two 
wenches in boyes apparell ” to “ Nan like a Boy.” All these are 
the alterations of a practical man of the theatre. They were very 
probably made in the reign of James I, as “‘ God ” is twice deleted 
(I. iv. ; 1. i.), and “ Paternoster ” once (II. i.), “‘ to take the Sacra- 
ment ” is changed to “ to take an o[ath] ” (111. i.), and the following 
reference to the Union is marked for omission : 


Ruff, I did pray oftner when I was an Englishman, but I haue not 
praid often, I must confesse since I was a Brittaine: but doost heare 
Fleire ? canst tell me if an Englishman were in debt, whether a Brittaine 
must pay it or no ? 

Flei, No, questionlesse no. 

Ruff, I’me glad of that, I hope some honest statute will come shortlie, 
and wipe out all my scores. (II. i.) 


It is difficult to be certain for what kind of performance the 
cut version was intended. ‘Two important points, however, must 
be noted. The original play consists of fifty-six very small quarto 
pages, the cut version of approximately thirty-six. Without in- 
tervals, this would take not more than an hour to perform. In the 
original there are thirteen named characters and eight unnamed : it 


1 Studies in Language and Literature in Celebration of the Seventieth Birthday 
of #. M. Hart, Hew York, 1910, p. 448. 
“ * This form is very puzzling, but it is the only solution of the MS. that I can 
offer. 
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could probably be acted by a company of sixteen, consisting of 
eleven men and five boys.! These figures are reduced in the cut 
version to eleven named characters and one unnamed : it could be 
performed by a company of seven men and four boys. These 
reductions in time and in the number of the required actors would 
seem to point to either a private or a provincial performance. 
Perhaps the second of these possibilities is indicated by the alteration 
of the following passage, with its rather literary conclusion : 


Fel. His mans red hose, were the colour of his nose, 
and his breech was made of blue, 
And he in shape, but a French-mans Ape, 
And so sweete sir adieu. 
“* Holla, holla ye pampred Iades of Asia, 
“* And can you draw but twentie miles a day? 
Flo. Giue me a bowe, Ile hit the Sunne. 
Fel, Why ti’s impossible. 
Flo, No more canst thou hit true felicitie. (11. i.) 


The last five lines are marked for omission, as perhaps beyond the 
comprehension of the intended audience.2 It is possible that the 
performance planned was to consist both of the cut version of The 


Fleire and also of the play with which it had been bound up. 
Although it seems clear that the adapter was working with the 
idea of a performance in his mind, his cut version was, in all proba- 
bility, never actually made use of. In at least two respects, the 
alterations are not consistently carried out. In Act I., scene iv., 
as we have seen, the adapter has deleted the preferring of Antifront 
to the service of his daughters, and he has been thorough enough to 
mark for omission Antifront’s reference to his “ good preferrer ” 
nine pages later, but he has unfortunately left in two speeches in 
the original scene which should have been deleted. A more serious 
error concerns the Italian framework of the play. Act I., scene i., 
in which Antifront announces his intention of pursuing his daughters, 
is omitted, and so too is the following scene, in which the courtesans 
refer to their virtuous life in Florence. Since the name “ Anti- 
front ” is kept throughout the cut version, we can therefore assume 
that the adapter wished to omit the relationship between the 
courtesans and their waiting gentleman. Yet in Act I1., scene i., 


1 These figures are given merely for the sake of comparison: the original 
play was, of course, acted by a boys’ company. 

* The quotation from Fat however, was known considerably beyond 
the metropolis. There is an instance of its use in Wells, Somerset, in 1608. 
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a passage is retained in which Antifront definitely refers to his 
employers as his daughters, and the adapter has apparently found 
it impossible to provide the necessary substitute for the original 
ending of the play. ‘There a messenger entered with the words 


Long liue my honored Lord and mighty Duke of Florence. 


The adapter has rightly altered this to 
Long liue my honored Master, 


but has left untouched the following speeches in which the new Duke 
of Florence proclaims the recalling of Antifront and in which 
Antifront reveals his identity and bestows his two daughters in 
wedlock. 

Yet if the cut version never actually achieved performance, it 
was undoubtedly executed with that object in view. Indeed, a 
study of this copy of The Fleire gives one a very vivid picture of 
the methods of a seventeenth-century adapter, who exercised his 
craft without either respect or excessive care, but with every thought 
for the exigences of an immediate performance. 


CLIFFORD LEECH. 


WHEN DID DRYDEN WRITE MACFLECKNOE ?— 
SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Since the late G. Thorn-Drury published the results of his re- 
search,! 1678 has been generally accepted among Dryden scholars 
as the year when MacFlecknoe was written. Yet a few doubts 
have been raised,? and in additional support of his conclusion, 
one or two fresh points seem worth enumerating. 


* See his “ Dryden’s MacFlecknoe ; a Vindication,” Modern Language 
Review, July, 1918 ; and ‘“‘ Some Notes on Dryden,” Review of English Studies, 


a i, pp. 187 ff. 
also Boden Poetry and Prose, ed. Nichol Smith, 1925, vol. i, pp. 188-89. 
* Thorn-Drury’s latest critic, Christopher Hollis (in his Dryden, 1933, p. 100, 
. e ; 933, P 
note), thinks the letter in The al Protestant was written in February, 1682/3, 
leading that confusion has arisen between the New Style dating and the Old; 
t Thorn-Drury quoted the date of the number of The Loyal Protestant as 
Thursday, February 9, 1681/2, and Ee Be 1682/3 was not a Thursday. 
The Loyal Protestant in question, No. 114, is in the Bodleian (Nichols Newspapers, 
vol. 4.a. n° 300), with full date, and exactly as Thorn-Drury described it. 
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(1) A couplet in Rochesters Farewell : 


Lewd Messaline was but a Tipe of thee 
Thou highest, last degree of Letchery 


is a clear debasement of MacFlecknoe, ll. 29, 30 : 


Heywood and Shirley were but Types of thee! 
Thou last great Prophet of 'Tautology. 


Rochesters Farewell was probably not by Rochester ; but its contents 
show that it was written before the end of 1680; in particular, it 
suggests that Mulgrave may be killed by the Moors at Tangier ; 
this was no longer a possibility after the peace of which Luttrell 
had news December 25, 1680. 

(2) Besides those cited by Thorn-Drury and P. L. Babington,? 
there are other parallels between MacFlecknoe and John Oldham’s 
writings ; some of them bear upon the date of composition. I 
note an echo of MacFlecknoe, ll. 5, 6: 


In Prose and Verse was own’d without dispute 
Through all the realms of Non-sense, absolute. 


in Oldham’s A Satyr, in Imitation of the Third of Fuvenal, where 
he describes French intruders who 


. . » love to reign without dispute 
Without a Rival, full, and absolute, 


The piece was “‘ Written, May, 1682,” so that though the borrowing 
might come from a printed copy of MacFlecknoe if that was published 
in January, it is fresh evidence that Dryden’s poem was not pro- 
voked by The Medal of Fohn Bayes, which did not itself appear 
till May. Moreover, Oldham’s third Satyr upon the Jesuits, written 
between June 3, 1679, and the end of 1680, and most probably in 
summer, 1679, has three reminiscences of MacFlecknoe. Babington 
remarked the resemblance between Oldham’s comparison beginning 


As the great Carthaginian .. . 


1 Mr. C. H. Wilkinson reminds me that the phrase was certainly in Dryden’s 
mind about 1678: see The Kind Keeper (acted March, 1677/8), 1680, p. 41. 
“ Dioclesian, and Julian the Apostate, were but Types of thee.” 

2 “Dryden not the Author of MacFlecknoe,” Modern Language Review, 
January, 1918. 
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and the similar one in MacFlecknoe, ll. 112 ff. ; but not that a couplet 
in the same passage 

Now through all Age, when Time or Place soe’re 

Shall give you pow’r, wage an immortal War : 
contains a verbal echo of MacFlecknoe, |. 12, 

To Reign, and wage immortal War with Wit. 


I had marked as inspired by MacFlecknoe another passage from this 
satire 

Pray that kind Heav’n would on their hearts dispense 

A Bounteous and abundant Ignorance, 

That they may never swerve, nor turn awry 

From sound and orthodox Stupidity. 
when I discovered that Professor J. L. Hill, in an article in Sz. 
Edmund Hall Magazine, 1931, had already drawn attention to it. 
Here it is rather a matter of thought and style than of verbal re- 
semblances : one may, however, compare MacFlecknoe, |. 18, 


Who stands confirm’d in full Stupidity. 


and the passages where Flecknoe sheds oblivion on his successor, 
and urges him to 
advance 
Still in new Impudence, new Ignorance. 


(3) These parallels are not likely to be coincidences. Oldham 
was perhaps the most wholesale borrower who ever made new poetry 
of what he took, and he was keenly interested in Dryden in 1678 
and 1679. His autograph drafts of the Satyrs upon the Fesuits,' 
written for the most part in 1679, contain reminiscences of the 
Epilogue to The Man of Mode and the Prologue to The Kind Keeper ; 
Oldham specifically refers in the margins to pages of The Indian 
Emperor and Aureng-Zebe from which he is borrowing, and twice 
scribbles down lines from All for Love, to which these Satyrs owe 
several phrases. 

(4) The transcript of MacFlecknoe preserved in the same MS., 
and with the date “‘ A°. 1678” at its head, is undoubtedly in Oldham’s 
autograph. Van Doren 2 describes the MS. as “ containing most of 
John Oldham’s works transcribed by a single hand as if for the 
printer, under the title Poems on Several Occasions,” and further 

1 Preserved in the Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson Poet, 123. 


* The Poetry of John Dryden (first published 1920; revised edition 1931) ; 
ap ix on “ The Authorship of MacFlecknoe.” 
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on is inclined to think that “ the safest deduction ” is “ that the 
whole of the volume at Oxford was transcribed after Oldham’s 
death by an admirer, perhaps a literary executor.” This is an 
unfortunate lapse. The fair copies of Poems written on several 
Occasions do not extend beyond p. 64°. They are followed by a 
mass of MS. in the same hand, which includes drafts of many of 
Oldham’s poems with erasures and tentative revisions such as 
can have been the work of no pen but the author’s. Letters from 
Oldham’s friends and exercises by his pupils, each in its original 
writing, have been covered with verses in the principal hand. In 
addition, an independent Bodleian MS. (Ballard XX. 23) contains 
a signed letter by Oldham, endorsed “‘ Oldham the poet an original ” : 
the handwriting is the same as that of the bulk of the Rawlinson 
MS. and of the MacFlecknoe transcript. 

(5) Oldham was careful and accurate in recording the times 
when he wrote his own pieces. ‘Thirteen of them are dated in the 
Rawlinson MS. Four of these, together with nine others, are dated 
in the first published editions. ‘These four poems bear the same 
date both in the MS. and printed versions. From the evidence 
of a Latin letter in the MS. one can prove that the heading of the 
piece “‘ Upon y*® Marriage of y® Prince of Orange . . . 9 5, 
at Bedington,” gives the precise day of composition. ‘The internal 
and other evidence never conflicts with the stated dates. This 
care and accuracy makes it the more unlikely that Oldham dated 
MacFlecknoe at random. All the printed dates and three of the 
MS. ones are definitely stated as those of composition. Besides 
MacFlecknoe, and undated transcripts of two of Rochester’s poems, 
the MS. includes a copy made by Oldham of a piece which on stylistic 
grounds can hardly be his own, entitled The Epicure, subscribed 
“ Philomusus,” and headed ‘“‘ Wrote y* last day of y* year 1675.” 
One concludes that when Oldham dated a poem, his own or another’s, 
he meant to indicate when it was composed ; Belden’s suggestion, 
that he perhaps affixed the date to MacFlecknoe as that of the action,! 
now seems unlikely to be correct. 

(6) The year 1678 was the most natural time for Oldham to 
have concerned himself with MacFlecknoe. As I hope to show in a 
future publication, he was then consciously dedicating himself to 
the work of a serious satirist. He had adopted heroic rhyme as the 


. “The Authorship of MacFlecknoe,’”? Modern Language Notes, December, 
1918. 
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proper medium for heroical satires from Whitsuntide 1678. ‘The 
particular deficiency of satire, regarded as a species of the heroic 
poem, was its lack of action and epic machinery. In 1678 and 
1679 Oldham was seeking models which would help him in over- 
coming this defect : he studied Davideis and Paradise Lost, Jonson’s 
prologue to Catiline, and Buchanan’s Franciscanus et Fratres. In 
mock-heroic poetry he found satire already combined with pseudo- 
epic action and machinery. As we should expect, he was interested 
in mock-heroic at this time : he was translating Boileau’s Le Lutrin ; 
his fair copy of the first canto is dated October, 1678. What more 
natural than that he should also turn his attention to MacFlecknoe ? 

(7) If MacFlecknoe was written in 1678, Oldham’s Satyrs upon 
the Fesuits take their place chronologically as well as logically as the 
step which led from it to Absalom and Achitophel. MacFlecknoe 
is incomparably finer and more enjoyable than the Satyrs upon the 
Jesuits. Nevertheless, in MacFlecknoe the onslaught is personal, 
the action only mock-heroic. Oldham made the public cause his 
own, and attempted the heroic vein in earnest. But he confined 
himself to monologue, and accepted as true heroic style the false 
one of contemporary drama: it was unfortunate, too, that the 
public feeling he expressed sprang so largely from a popular paroxysm 
of ignorant cruel fear. In Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden intro- 
duced more action and multiplied the characters ; his style was at 
its loftiest and most vigorous; the political passion that moved 
him was deep-seated and worthy. And so Absalom, as Verrall 
said, is more than a satire, it is 2 heroic poem. Of the rival dates, 
1682 conflicts and 1678 agrees with the natural place of MacFlecknoe 
in the evolution of Restoration satire and of Dryden’s art. 


HarOoLpD BROOKS. 


THE DATE OF COLERIDGE’S KUBLA KHAN 


I can now add something to my discussion of the date of Kubla 
Khan in the English Association’s Essays and Studies, xix (1934), 
102. I was there unable to trace a relevant note by Coleridge that 
had been used but not printed by E. H. Coleridge and J. D. Camp- 
bell. More recently, the original notebook in which it occurs has 
been found by the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, who very kindly sent 
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it to me with leave to print the extract. Under the heading “ Ego- 
ana” and the date ‘“‘ Saturday, Nov. 3, 1810, Hudson’s Hotel, 
Covent Garden,” the poet made a long entry, in which he laments 
that, although he has for fourteen years felt the most consummate 
friendship for a man, and for ten years has loved a woman, he has 
never himself been really loved, but has confounded being loved 
by a person with “ a person’s being highly pleased with being loved 
and admired by me.” The references to Wordsworth and Sara 
Hutchinson are unmistakable. This passage has already been 
printed by T. M. Raysor in Studies in Philology, xxvi (1929), 321. 
His text has a good many variants of no great importance, but he 
worked from a transcript, and could not find the original. Then 
comes in the notebook a second passage, the writing of which 
suggests another sitting or the use of another pen. It is as follows : 


Elucidation. 


If ever there was a time and circumstance in my life in which I 
behaved perfectly well, it was in that of C. Lloyd’s mad quarrel & 
frantic ingratitude tome —— He even wrote a letter to D. W., in which 
he not only called me a villain, but appealed to a conversation which 
passed between him & her, as the grounds of it — and as proving that 
this was her opinion no less than his ——-__ She brought over the /etter to 
me from Alfoxden with tears —— I laughed at it——— After this there 
succeeded, on his side a series of wicked calumnies & irritations — 
infamous Lies to Southey & to poor dear Lamb — in short, a conduct 
which was not that of a fiend, only because it was that of a madman —— 
on my side, patience, gentleness, and good for evil — yet this super- 
natural effort injured me —— what I did not suffer to act on my mind, 
preyed on my body —— it prevented my finishing the Christabel — & 
at the retirement between Linton & Porlock was the first occasion of 
my having recourse to Opium ——- And all this was as well known to W 
& DW. as to myself —— Well! he settled in the North — & I 
determined to leave all my friends & follow him——— Soon after came 
—— Lloyd & settled at Ambleside —— a thick acquaintance com- 
menced between him and the W so that the fear of his coming in 
& receiving an unpleasant agitation occasioned such Looks & Hurry 
& Flurry & anxiety that I should be gone from Grasmere, as gave me 
many a heart ache —— It was at this time that speaking of C LI.’s con- 
duct to me & others I called him a rascal —— D W fired up, & 
said, He was no rascal — in short, acted with at least as great warmth on 
his behalf, as she ever could have done on mine — even when she had 
known me to have acted the most nobly —— At length, a sort of recon- 
ciliation took place between me & C. Ll ——- —— and about six or 8 
months after, some person told D. W. that C. LI. in a public Company 
had given it as his opinion, that Coleridge was a greater poet, & possessed 
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of more genius by nature, than W. W. Instantly, D. W pronounced 
hima Vittain. And thenceforward not a good word in his favor ! ! —~ 

This passage cannot have been written much later than that 
which preceded it. ‘Together, they break in the middle of a sentence 
some Shakespearean matter, of which part at least was used in the 
lectures of 1811. The bitter tone of the references to the Words- 
worths must, of course, be discounted. Coleridge was writing 
under the shock of the indiscreet revelation by Basil Montagu of 
the warning given by Wordsworth as to his domestic habits. He 
had no doubt sought a temporary refuge in Hudson’s Hotel after 
leaving Montagu’s house and before he went to the Morgans. I 
am not, however, now concerned with that, but with the bearing 
of the entry on the date of Kubla Khan. It makes no mention of 
the poem, although it does of the farmhouse and of the recourse to 
opium. And now has appeared Lord Crewe’s holograph of what may 
be an early version of the text, with a note which, like that printed 
in 1816, puts the composition in 1797, but in the “ fall,” not the 
“summer.” So far as our scanty knowledge of Coleridge’s move- 
ments in September and October 1797 goes, a retirement to the 
farmhouse then is quite possible. It is conceivable, but not I think 
likely, that he has confused two retirements. He was fond of the 
Porlock district. In any case, I do not think that the retirement of 
the notebook entry can be placed earlier than the summer of 1798. 
It is linked with the failure to finish Christabel. That does not 
take us very far, since the chronology of Christabel is itself uncertain, 
although the consonances with Dorothy Wordsworth’s diary make 
it on the whole probable that it was still in progress during the 
spring of 1798. More conclusive is the mention of a conversation 
about Coleridge between Dorothy and Charles Lloyd. There 
must at any rate have been the possibility of such a conversation. 
But Dorothy never saw Coleridge before June 1797, and when she 
went to Stowey at the end of that month Lloyd was already gone. 
There is no evidence that he ever returned. He thought of doing 
so in August, but did not. The conversation is likely to have 
taken place during the December visit of the Wordsworths to 
London, whither Lloyd had accompanied Southey. I daresay that 
Dorothy said that Coleridge was a villain about not answering letters, 
or something of that sort, and that Lloyd took it, or pretended to 
take it seriously. But the date of Kubla Khan is still a mystery. 

E. K. CHAMBERS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE VARIORUM SPENSER. 


Tue Epiror, Review of English Studies. 

Dear SirR,— 

The editors of the Variorum Edition of Spenser are 
highly gratified by the scrupulous care of Mr. Hamer’s review in the 
April number of The Review of English Studies, and are reassured 
by the fact that in his thorough collation of the text he has found no 
errors, and that the misprints which he has noted (he has fallen into 
one or two of his own) do not occur in the vital parts of the edition. 

His list of thirteen “ errors ” in the collation of Hughes’s edition 
of 1715 would have been obviated if he and the editors of the first 
volume had been aware that Hughes’s edition was published in 
two forms—a large paper issue for subscribers, and a small paper 
issue for the trade. The large paper issue was unavailable and its 
differences unknown to the editors when our first volume was 
prepared. They discovered the differences, however, in time to 
take them into account in the later volumes. A paper by Dr. 
Heffner in a forthcoming number of Modern Language Notes will 
discuss the matter. 

In the notes from earlier editors occur many quotations from 
Middle English poetry, especially from Chaucer. We quite agree 
with Mr. Hamer that it would be highly desirable to give these in 
the text that Spenser read, if that text were ascertained. But as it 
is not, the question whether they should be given in the faulty text 
which these editors used, or in the text most approved to date, is a 
matter of opinion. On this point we are compelled, after a good deal 
of consideration, to disagree with Mr. Hamer. 

As for wrong or outdated line references to the classics in earlier 
editors, these will be found corrected in Volume Two and subsequent 
volumes. 

We would call especial attention to the note on p. 183, stanza xv, 
which Mr. Hamer says “ is not in Todd’s notes.” It will be found 
in Todd’s note on stanza xxv, but appears more appropriately under 
stanza xv. 

FREDERICK M. PADELFORD. 
CuarLes G. Oscoop. 
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REVIEWS 


Italian Popular Comedy. A study in the Commedia 
dell’Arte, 1560-1620, with special reference to the 
English Stage. By K.M.Lea. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934. 2vols. Vol.I, pp. xii+336; Vol. II, pp. viii+-337-697, 
with 8 plates, and illustrations. 4os. net. 


Tuis work provides for the first time in English a fully documented 
study of the Commedia dell’Arte. The first volume contains a 
critical account of these comedies in Italy and is important not 
only for the English reader, but for all who are interested in the 
Commedia dell’Arte in itself or as a potential influence on the 
dramatic literature of other countries. Its information is not con- 
fined to an exhaustive study of critical writings and obiter dicta on 
its subject, but represents a first-hand investigation of a wide range 
of printed material and manuscripts accessible only in Italy. It 
adds, therefore, to its account of the sum of existing knowledge 
the results of a fresh enquiry into both known and little known 
sources. In the introductory chapter the ground is prepared 
by a definition of the distinguishing qualities of this branch of 
dramatic art, and the fault lies with the reader if his interest is not 
stimulated by the spirited translation of Troiano’s account of an 
improvised comedy at Schloss Trausnitz in 1568 and the reproduc- 
tions of the delightful Trausnitz frescoes. This leads up to 
strenuous chapters on the Masks (Ch. II) and Scenari of the 
Commedia dell’Arte (Ch. III), followed by accounts of its origins 
and antecedents (Ch. IV), and of individual actors and actor- 
companies in its early years and hey-day (Ch. V). These are supple- 
mented in the latter part of the second volume by a series of 
appendices containing alphabetical lists of actors, plays and Scenari, 
a bibliography of works of reference, and fifteen specimen Scenari 
mainly from unpublished manuscripts. In the first half of the 
second volume Miss Lea traces the influence of these comedies on 
late Elizabethan and Jacobean drama (Ch. VI). 

The work has both breadth and solidity. The treatment of the 
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subject is never rigid and never vague. Above all, an equal balance 
is maintained between the critical and imaginative reconstruction 
of what the Commedia dell’Arte meant to both its actors and its 
audiences, so that the reader is aware not only of its problems, but 
of its dramatic character and quality when it was a living form. Miss 
Lea has overcome the great difficulty that faces any historical appre- 
ciation of dramatic art—that of conveying on paper the attractions 
of a kind whose appeal is incomplete in the written word. As 
improvised drama the Commedia dell’Arte presents this difficulty 
in an aggravated form. Its Scenari give us only plot and character 
movements to which the actors themselves supplied the words. 
It is a great tribute to Miss Lea’s work that its reader can recapture 
so many of the qualities of these extempore plays. In the repro- 
ductions of the Trausnitz frescoes, the numerous drawings of the 
Masks, and the admirably translated extracts from actors’ writings 
and commonplace books, an alien form of dramatic activity springs 
to life. 

The work is not always easy reading, however. The reader’s 
path might have been smoothed a little if the chapter on the Scenari 
had preceded that on the Masks. As the material stands, many of 
the footnotes to the earlier chapter (e.g. p. 100) mean nothing until 
the ground in the next has been covered. Far too many omissions, 
bad grammatical errors and syntactical flaws have been left in the 
text, and a disregard of the distinction between commas and con- 
junctions makes the work in places seem slapdash. With care, 
the style could easily have achieved distinction. For long stretches 
the narrative runs easily and has both vigour and vividness; the 
illustrative passages are well chosen and idiomatically translated. 

Concerning the Italian side of Miss Lea’s investigation, a sug- 
gestion from Spanish drama may help to carry the history of the 
Commedia dell’Arte a little further back. ‘The earliest notice of a 
regular company of actors in Italy is for 1545. According to Rennert 
(Life of Lope de Vega, p. 120, n. 2), there was a company of Italian 
actors in Spain as early as 1538 “‘ when one Muzio, ‘ italiano de la 
Comedia,’ was in Seville, taking part in the festival of Corpus 
Christi.” Were these players of Commedia dell’Arte? A sus- 
picion that they may have been is aroused by the “‘ Pasos ” of Lope 
de Rueda (fl. 1544-1560), the Sevillian actor-dramatist. These 
turn on the kind of “‘ burla ” popular in the Commedia dell’Arte and, 
although they show on the whole no sign of Italian influence, the 
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plot of La Cardtula, which turns on a ghost trick played with a mask 
and a sheet, may owe something to Italian suggestion (v. Moratin, 
Origenes del Teatro Espafiol, Paris (Garnier), pp. 114, 284-89). 

The chapter on the influence of these comedies in England con- 
tinues to break fresh ground. Miss Lea collects the observations 
of English travellers on Italian comedies seen abroad, notices of 
Italian players in England, and a great deal of new material on the 
lives of Italians who had settled, either temporarily or permanently, 
in London. It is quite clear, however, that England proved an 
inhospitable home for the Commedia dell’Arte. References to its 
Masks (especially the Zanni) and to its main characteristic (improvisa- 
tion) are fairly numerous after c. 1590 but, although there is occasional 
appreciation of the wit it demanded of its actors, comments are on 
the whole derogatory. Concerning the influence of the Commedia 
dell’Arte on Elizabethan and Jacobean drama Miss Lea makes no 
extravagant claims. She collects some half-dozen references to 
the use of Italian Masks, finds here and there a possible trace of their 
influence on English clowns, pedants and braggarts, and suggests 
a possible indebtedness to Commedia dell’Arte plots in six early 
seventeenth-century plays as well as the Comedy of Errors, Merry 
Wives and the Tempest. When Pantalone appears as a Mask, 
there can be no question of the stock from which he has sprung, but 
many of the plot and character parallels Miss Lea quotes fail to clinch 
the argument for Italian influence. The problem is, indeed, much 
more complex than her investigation allows for, and would have been 
clarified by a more analytical and less generalized approach to the 
subject. 

In the first place, the Commedia dell’Arte drew so largely on the 
common dramatic resources of its day that it is important to isolate 
its individual qualities from those common to its age. Its most 
characteristic features were improvisation, a number of character 
genera (in which the only permissible variant was the species), the 
distinguishing of these by outward traits (such as masks and dress), 
and a very effective plot technique. Its least individual features 
were the “ stock character” basis of its Masks (pedant, braggart, 
servant), its reliance on the common sources of its day for plot 
material, and its employment of the verbal rough-and-tumble as 
well as the rhetorical finesse in which the Renaissance delighted. 
In these last respects it had something in common with many 
dramatic kinds, from the primitive “‘ Pasos ” of Lope de Rueda to 
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the sophisticated Love’s Labour’s Lost. It is impossible, therefore, 
to accept some of the parallels Miss Lea draws as evidence of its 
influence. 'To be word-stupid and greedy (like Mouse in Mucedorus) 
was a trait shared by Italian Zanni, English Clown and Spanish 
“Simple”; to write a barbarous love-letter (like Strumbo in 
Locrine) or to swear by the heathen gods (like Face in Ram Alley) 
needed no Italian model ; and although in the Tempest we find the 
same use of magician, shipwreck, and recognition motives as in 
many Commedia dell’Arte Scenari, these were too much the 
recognized devices of the age to carry much weight as evidence of 
its influence. 

Secondly, and very curiously, Miss Lea makes no use of a line 
of investigation which would have kept the argument for Commedia 
dell’Arte influence on much less debatable ground. From the 
specimen Scenari in Appendix G it appears that the Commedia 
dell’Arte had developed a stage technique which should provide a 
fairly reliable indication of its influence. It followed the Latin 
practice of maintaining at the minimum the number of characters 
on the stage at one time, so that we find not the unsymmetrical 
groups of anything from two to a dozen of English drama, but twos, 
threes and (less commonly) fours. For example, if we take the 
Scenario of The Ship (pp. 658-62) and give the nine principal 
characters, in the order of their appearance, the first letters of the 
alphabet, marking minor characters with an x, and exits and entrances 
with a line, we get the following highly typical character-movement 
pattern : 


AB/ABx/C/CD/D/DE/E/Ex/F/FG/G/GAB/H/Hxx/F/FG/GCD/ 
GAB/AB/Hx/HEI/HI/C/CG/G/GF/GFxx/D/DEx/E/HI/HIE/omnes. 


This is a tidily plaited braid with a fringe at the end with which the 
pattern of the Tempest, for example, has nothing in common : 


xx/ABCDEx/ABCDE/x/BCE/BCExx/FG/(F)GH/FG/FGI/HD/ 
HDFG/ABCEJK/, etc. 


When we turn to the Comedy of Errors the case for an Italian origin 
looks much more hopeful. Its technique approximates very closely to 
that of the Commedia dell’Arte, and if there was not a Latin model 
for this play the case for Italian influence would be very strong. 
As it is, the possibility of common Latin influence complicates the 
question here, but, whether Shakespeare’s source was Plautus or a 
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Scenario, the Comedy of Errors shows that the technique of a source 
was at least on one occasion followed and makes it difficult to explain 
why if there was a Scenario basis for the Tempest it left no mark upon 
it. In the roundabout method in which he handles the exposition, 
Shakespeare very definitely avoids the Commedia dell’Arte’s more 
primitive but less tedious method of getting its information across 
by means of soliloquy, and the technique of Cymbeline is far closer 
to that of the Commedia dell’Arte than that of the Tempest. 

The question of plot technique is, I think, important, especially 
since Sir Aston Cokayne’s Trappolin (1658), of whose Commedia 
dell’Arte origin there can be no doubt whatever, shows very plainly 
Italian influence in its “slick” plot manipulation. It is hard to 
believe that a dramatist, and especially a lazy dramatist like the 
average Elizabethan, could have failed to adopt together with a 
Commedia dell’Arte plot its very effective handling of its material. 
An examination of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays from this point 
of view would have been worth making. It would have brought up 
the question of Lyly, whose plots have the same deftness and economy 
as these Italian comedies and in some cases presuppose, like them, 
a multiple scene ; and while it would have considerably minimized 
the possibility of Commedia dell’Arte influence in some plays 
(e.g. Ram Alley) it would have considerably strengthened it in others 
(e.g. The Hog hath lost his Pearl). Again, by cutting out the dead 
wood of the plot in other plays (e.g. Merry Wives and Fack Drum’s 
Entertainment), it might have been possible to arrive at a more 
convincing demonstration of their likeness to typical Scenari than 
is at first apparent. As the case stands at present, however, it 
is impossible to accept Miss Lea’s conclusions without many 
reservations and misgivings. 

So far as the substance of Miss Lea’s work goes, the reader can 
move for the most part with confidence and a sense of security. 
When he faces its critical apparatus he finds himself on much more 
shifting ground. As a work which is likely to rank (at any rate in 
England) as a standard work of reference, the scanty attention that 
has been paid to its finish (especially in notes, appendices and index) 
is shocking. On pp. 141-42, for example, are lists containing 
sixty-four titles and manuscript references to Scenari in the Corsini 
and Locatelli collections. A comparison of these with the 
alphabetical list of Scenari in Appendix F yields the following 
results. 
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(1) Twelve of the manuscript references do not tally : 


La Battagliola, Cors. i, 41 (p. 141) ; Cors. i, 42 (p. 518). 
Elisa Ali Bassa, Loc. i, 38 (p. 141) ; Loc. ii, 38 (p. 527). 

Li due Simili, Loc. i, 26 (p. 141); Loc. i, 24 and 25 (p. 527). 
Li Tre Turchi, Cors. i, 18 (p. 141) ; Cors. ii, 18 (p. 529). 
Tramutatione, Loc. i, 36 (p. 141) ; Loc. ii, 36 (p. 552). 

Il Giusto Principe, Loc. ii, 53 (p. 142) ; Loc. li, 52 (p. 533). 

Le Moglie Superbe, Loc. ii, 29 (p. 142) ; Loc. ii, 28 (p. 540). 
Astuzie di Zanni, Loc. ii, 12 (p. 142) ; Loc. ii, 23 (p. 516). 
Pantaloncino, Cors. ii, 20 (p. 142) ; Cors. ii, 16 and 50 (p. 543). 
Il Gran Mago, Loc. ii, 21 (p. 142) ; Loc. ii, 214 (p. 533). 

Li Tre Satiri, Cors. i, 9 (p. 142), Cors. i, 4 (p. 553). 

Gl’ Amorosi Incanti, Cors. i, 12 (p. 142) ; Cors. i, 2 (p. 511). 


(2) Two Scenari titles mentioned on pp. 141-42 are omitted 


altogether from the list in Appendix F : 


Il Pazzo, Cors. i, 25 ; Loc. ii, 47. 
Il Fonte Incantato, Cors. ii, 28 ; Loc. i, 44. 


(3) At least seven Scenari references given on pp. 141-42 are 


omitted in Appendix F under the relevant heading : 


Consigl di Pantalone, Cors. i, 36. 

Due Fratelli simili, Cors. i, 39. 

La Pazzia di Doralice, Cors. i, 43. 

Horatio Burlato, Cors. i, 44. 

Elisa Alit [sic] Bassa, Cors, ii, 4. 

Li due Simili, Cors. i, 11. 

Travestita, Loc. ii, 37. 

(4) There are at least seven discrepancies between their titles : 
GP Adelfi di Terenzio, Cors. ii, 39 (p. 141). 
Li Adelfi di Terentio, Cors. ii, 39 (p. 509). 
L’Innocentia Rivenuta, Cors. ii, 12 (p. 141). 
La Innocentia Rivenduta, Cors. ii, 12 (p. 535). 
Ragazzo per le lettere, Cors. ii, 38 (p. 141). 
Il Ragazzo delle lettere, Cors. ii, 38 (p. 545). 
Grandezzi di Zanni, Loc. i, 10 (p. 142). 
Le Grandezze di Zanni, Loc. i, 10 (p. 533). 
GP Amorosi Incanti, Cors. i, 12 (p. 142). Sic, p. 511, but 
Amorosi Incantati, Cors. i, 12 (p. 534). 
Li due sorelle schiave, Loc. [ii, 9] (p. 142). 
Le due Sorelle schiave, Loc. ii, 9 (p. 527). 
L’ Amante Ingrato, Cors. i, 22 (p. 142). 
Li Amanti Ingrati, Cors. i, 22 (p. 510). 
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A trail of errors and inconsistencies of this kind marks the work 
from its opening to its close. There are dozens of spelling mistakes 
and elementary grammatical errors in French, Italian and Spanish : 
“de la théatre” for “du théatre” (p. 162), “ épouvants ”’ for 
“ épouvantes ” (p. 68); “della melodramma” for “ del melo- 
dramma” (p. 159, n. 2), “ Personnaggio” for “ Personaggio” 
(p. 89, n. 2); “duos” for “dos” (p. 510), “ Tradado” for 
“ Tratado ” (p. 82,n.2). The title of the same Scenario may appear 
in two or three different forms : Sapere apporto danno (p. 103, n. 2), 
Sapere porta danno (p. 166, n. 7), Sapere apporta danno (p. 547). 
Even an English title is not immune, and three successive references 
to the same play appear as How a Man may Chuse a good Wife from 
a bad, How a Man may choose a Good Wife and How a Man may 
Chouse (pp. 393-396). ‘There are no less than seven discrepancies 
between the title page of Veraldo’s Mascarate as given on p. 30, n. 1 
and p. 32, n. 2. Of some titles it is impossible to make any sense, 
as something has been omitted (p. 192, n. 7). In a twelve-line 
inconsistently modernized passage from Riccoboni (p. 127), there 
are three grammatical mistakes and an omission. English quota- 
tions maintain at times an average of two errors a line (e.g. p. 355). 
Lope de Vega appears as “ Lope de Vega” and “ Lope di Vega ” 
in the same note (p. 154, n. 2), Pérez de Montalban as “‘ Perez de 
Montaluan ” and “ Perez de Montaloan ” (ibid.). Titles of Spanish 
works appear in Spanish, in Italian, and in a mixture of both (£/ 
huomo de bien). Spanish accents are omitted almost invariably in 
proper names (Calderén, Pérez, Nerén), and occasionally elsewhere. 
Errors of this kind are so persistent and so numerous that it is 
impossible to put any faith in the book’s critical equipment. 

A great many of these might have been eliminated in the process 
of compiling an exhaustive index. The present one is wanton. 
Short as it is, it has been put together without regard for either 
consistency or accuracy. On the same page Cesare Rao, Herman 
Reich and Luigi Riccoboni appear as “ Rao, C.,” “ Reich,” and 
“ Riccoboni, Luigi.” Jacques Gaultier’s Rodomuntadas Castellanas 
is indexed only under Rodomuntados (sic), while Giacomo Guidozzo’s 
Il Capriccio is indexed under Guidozzo, its title and the publisher 
(Ludovico Riccato) of the 1621 edition. The Index is, moreover, 
completely inadequate for a work of this kind. For purposes of 
reference it is useless. It contains only one reference to Calderén, 
and there are at least half a dozen references to his plays as sources 
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of Scenari in the text and Appendix F. ‘The references to Lope de 
Vega and Pérez de Montalban (indexed under M instead of P) are 
similarly inadequate. Further, the Index includes an entirely 
negligible proportion of the plays and Scenari to which frequent 
reference is made in the text and, since the two appendices in which 
these are classified have not been amplified to serve the dual purpose 
of alphabetical list and index, there is no means of finding out what 
references there are in the book to a particular play or Scenario. 
A desire to economize space may account for the scanty allowance 
the Index has received, but in a work of this kind it is a false 
economy. 

The hundreds of errors in this work can be traced to a number 
of causes. Some are the errors that multiply in the course of re- 
writing and their number has doubtless been swelled by a generous 
contribution from the printer. Others (such as the reiteration of the 
foolish title Le sette Infante del’Ara) point to a fundamental care- 
lessness. Whatever their origin, however, they are indications of 
workmanship which is nothing less than crude and slovenly and 
they show that the work has not received the meticulous scrutiny 


of details essential in any kind of research. 
ALICE WALKER. 


The Lost Plays and Masques : 1500-1642. By GERTRUDE 
M. Srstey. (Cornell Studies in English. Vol. XIX.) Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1933. Pp. xiv +205. $2.00; ros. 6d. net. 


Or the plays produced in England during Shakespeare’s lifetime, 
well over three hundred have come down to us in print or in manu- 
script. A still greater number, however, no longer surviving, are 
known only by title or by casual mention of the characters, properties, 
or subject. Three principal sources furnish most of the titles : 
Henslowe’s Diary, the Stationers’ Registers, and the records of the 
Masters of the Revels. Dr. Sibley has made full use of these 
sources, and of others cited in the past by historians of the drama, 
to compile an alphabetical list of plays not extant to-day, unless 
under a change of name. Her purpose is to bring together all that 
is known concerning such plays, and all that has been conjectured. 
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The result is a dictionary which conveniently summarizes what 
has already been published on the subject, but which leaves the 
business of criticism entirely to the reader. The author hardly 
ventures to comment even on the surmises of Fleay, nine in ten 
of which are so completely lacking in foundation that they ought 
not to be repeated without a warning. Certain errors are preserved, 
such as the mention under Absalon of John Watson, Bishop of 
Winchester, or the listing of The Battle of Hexham under the 
blundering title of The Battle of Evesham. Anthony 4 Wood is 
cited as authority for a tragedy called Nectar et Ambrosia, by 
“Edward Campion.” One need only turn to Richard Simpson’s 
Edmund Campion to find that the play, acted at Prague in 1578 
before the Empress and the Queen of France, was a tragedy on St. 
Ambrose and the Emperor Theodosius. Its admirers were merely 
playing on the name of the saint when they wrote Latin epigrams 
on the nectar and ambrosia that flowed from Campion’s mouth. 
A year earlier the students of Prague had performed before the 
Emperor another tragedy by Campion, six hours long, on the story 
of King Saul. 

The chief virtue of the present work is its comprehensiveness, 
for not many titles of plays have escaped the author’s net. The 
most important is perhaps The Viper and Her Brood, which Middle- 
ton sold to the Children of the Revels in 1606, as Mr. Hillebrand 
discovered. Mention might also have been made of the play 
satirizing the Earl of Lincoln, which has long been known from 
the resulting sentence in Star Chamber. The records of that 
court describe the play as written by Tailbois Dymock and acted 
on the last day of August, 1601, under the title of The Death of the 
Lord of Kyme. Since Dr. Sibley enters John Davidson’s play on 
the siege of Edinburgh Castle, she should have included the other 
Scots plays recorded in Dr. Mill’s Medieval Plays in Scotland, 
such as St. Erasmus at Aberdeen in 1518, the comedy of The Forlorn 
Son at St. Andrews in 1574, the comedy of pope, cardinals, and 
friars at Edinburgh in 1598, and James Wedderburn’s tragedy of 
The Beheading of Fohn the Baptist and his comedy of The History 
of Dionysus the Tyrant. But if Dr. Sibley has overlooked Scotland, 
she has done well by Germany, for she brings together from German 
authorities the titles of thirty-two pieces performed abroad by 
English players. 

On the other hand, the list of masks, or masques (for the author 
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echoes whichever spelling she finds in her authorities), is far from 
complete. Notable omissions are the first great Tudor mask, at 
the marriage of Prince Arthur in 1501; the first mask of Queen 
Elizabeth, on Twelfth Night, 1559, described by Il Schifanoya ; 
the frequent masks at the court of Mary Stuart; and the famous 
Stirling revels of 1594. Of the many masks cited from Additional 
MS. 10,444, more could be told than the bare names. For example, 
“« Adson’s Masque’ was named for the composer John Adson, who 
published his Courtly Masquing Ayres in 1621; the “ Durance 
Masque’ was evidently performed at Sir Robert Wroth’s country 
house, Durants in Enfield; and “ Sir Jerome Poole’s Masque” 
conceals the name of Sir German Pole of Derbyshire, whom Donne 
mentions in a letter as “‘ Sir Germander Pool.” 

Brief comment may be made on some of the lost plays. The 
Tragedy of St. Albans, by Shirley, is far less likely to have dealt 
with either Bacon or Clanricard, as Fleay suggested, than with the 
British proto-martyr St. Alban, with whose story Shirley would 
be especially familiar from his years as a schoolmaster at St. Albans. 
The play of The Death of the Duke of Guise was in all probability 
Marlowe’s play The Massacre at Paris. The Dumb Bawd, here 
dated “‘ before 1627,” was acted at court by the King’s Men, as 
The Dumb Bawd of Venice, on April 15, 1628. In Epicene, IV, ii, 
Jonson writes figuratively of ‘‘ a tragi-comedy between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines,” probably alluding to the play later mentioned 
by Gayton, of which Dr. Sibley is inclined to doubt the existence. 
She has misunderstood Sir Edmund Chambers’ classification of 
Dekker’s Gustavus, King of Swethland and foconda and Astolso 
(more properly Astolfo). Nor does she mention that Chambers 
identifies the “‘ playe of Robin goodfellow,” acted at court in 1604, 
with A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Strangely confused is the dating of The Passion of Christ, said 
to have been performed in 1556 on the authority of Cotton MS. 
Vitellius F. v, as quoted by Collier, and again in 1557, as recorded 
in Machyn’s Diary. But the manuscript cited is, in fact, Machyn’ s 
Diary, and Machyn mentions only one performance, in 1557. 
The date given for Agamemnon and Ulysses is a misprint for 1584, 
and The Politic Queen was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1660, 
not in 1600. The Politique Father, entered in 1641, should also 
have been included. Under Robert of Sicily ‘‘ the city records ” 
are referred to without mention of the fact that the city in question 
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is Chester. Stonehenge is not a lost play, if we accept the identifica- 
tion suggested by Dr. Greg in Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, 
a book which should also be consulted for War without. Blows and 
Love without Suit. Time Triumphant is neither lost nor 4 play, but 
an extant pamphlet by Gilbert Dugdale, reprinted in Nichols’ 
Progresses of James I (1, 408-419). As for The Transformation of the 
King of Trinidado’s Three Daughters, light would have been thrown 
on Nashe’s jest by reference to Mr. Kane’s article in Review of 
English Studies for April, 1931. 
Mark ECCLEs. 


Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser. 
By Henry Grssons LorTspPeIcH. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. 
x+126. 12s. net. 


Tuis dissertation, begun to supplement Dr. Alice Sawtelle’s The 
Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology (1896), goes further in more 
than one respect. Dr. Lotspeich is not satisfied with indicating 
Spenser’s ultimate sources but shows how much he owed to such 
books as Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum Gentilium (1472) and 
the Mythologia of Natalis Comes (1551), not merely in the form of 
the stories, but in the moral and allegorical interpretation. ‘The 
greater part of Dr. Lotspeich’s essay consists of an alphabetical list 
of mythological names with accounts of Spenser’s treatment and 
sources. There is abundant evidence of industry and care, but 
when the width of the field is considered it is not surprising that 
mistakes occur, though these do not impair the conclusions. On 
p. 52, under Damon and Pythias, we are told that classical versions 
of the story give Phintias, not Pythias, with references to the De 
Offictts and Valerius Maximus. Dr. Lotspeich makes suggestions 
to account for Spenser’s use of Pythias. He seems to imagine that 
the texts of classical authors in Elizabethan days were the same as 
those we use now. A glance at Turnebus’s Adversaria XX, xiii, 
would have shown him that early printed texts of Cicero and Val. 
Maximus did not have Phintias. The “ classical giant Pallans,” 
61.1, is an erroneous back-formation from Pallantem. His nomina- 
tive is Pallas. ‘That Phzdra killed herself with a knife is said, 71.3, 
to be apparently peculiar to Spenser. Not so; she stabs herself in 
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Seneca’s Phaedra. At 71.3 N[atalis] C[omes] is said to be the 
authority for calling the Hyades the daughters of Atlas. But so 
does Ovid, Fasti, 5, 171-82. At 74.13 we read that N. C. 4.13 
presents Admetus as a shepherd. If N. C. and his quotation from 
Pindar are studied carefully it will be seen that Apollo, not Admetus, 
is thus described. At 100.7 it is suggested that Spenser’s rendering 
of “ epops ” as “ lapwing ” may depend on a passage in Gascoigne, 
but Cooper’s Latin Thesaurus before this gave the equivalent 
“lapwing.” ‘There are a large number of misprints. Here are 
some: 14, n. 33, Atallanta, Prosperina; 31.3 Huic (for Hine) ; 
34.22, exinanerit (exinaniret); 45.12, Castalibus (Castalia); 57.9, 
decepta (deceperit); 62, n. 5, 1. 3, existimatur; 63.5, N. C. 6.1 
(7.1) ; 63.7, corporis (corpus) ; 66.12, hi ulco guttere (hiulco gutture) ; 
81.12, Quidem .. . caducateorum (Quidam . . . caduceatorum) ; 
83, 1. 3 of verses, lasciva; 1. 7, mendat; 90.4, ed-xparéw (ed-) ; 
90.7, mpovon; 90.8, Aelos ; 92, n. 14, |. 2, appelarunt, and oriuntur 
(orirentur); 98.7, sublimum ; 103.5, tigridem (tigridum); 106.4, 
salicitate ; 106.33, vorabuntur (vorabantur) ; 108.20, Bellerephon ; 
110.13, in hospitum (in hospitium). In the verses on p. 83 the 
eighth line beginning “‘ Urania poli ” will not scan. The 1641 edition 
of N. C’s. Mythologia reads “‘ Uranie celi.” 
E. B. 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. Edited by Har.ry 
GRANVILLE-BARKER and G. B. Harrison. Cambridge University 
Press. 1934. Pp. x+408. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tuis comely volume, due to the co-operative zeal of members of 
the Shakespeare Association, suffers from something of a divided 
objective. Is it, as its title would indicate, a work of reference, or is 
it, as certain phrases in the preface suggest, a manifesto? For the 
most part, the essays of which it is composed defer to the first of these 
conceptions. They are surveys of what more than one of the 
writers call a background. Less comprehensive in their scope than 
those of the well-known Shakespeare’s England, they maintain a 
closer reference to their central subject. ‘The emphasis is on Shake- 
speare, rather than on England. For the purpose of giving the 
student a setting in which to view his texts, many of them are 
admirable. Here are writers whose names carry authority. Dr. 
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Mackail preludes with a brief and lucid summary of the few 
established facts of Shakespeare’s personal biography. Professor 
Sisson gives a full and excellent account of what research, old and 
new, has been able to disinter about the structure and organization 
of Elizabethan theatres and Elizabethan playing companies, 
Nothing could be better than Professor Pollard’s chapter on Shake- 
speare’s text and the linked problems of autograph habits and print- 
ing-house practice, which he himself has done so much to elucidate. 
Mr. Harold Child traces with abundant knowledge the fate of the 
plays on the stage from the Restoration onwards. So far the 
student, who wishes to profit by garnered results, is well served. 
Other contributions, with less of finality about them, will also be 
helpful. Mr. J. Isaacs charts the landmarks in the long story of 
Shakespearean scholarship, although his prospect of what still has 
to be done is rather alarming. Dr. Harrison sketches the political 
happenings which must or may have been present to Shakespeare’s 
mind when the plays were composed. Southampton’s head is 
kept comfortably out of it. Miss M.St.C. Byrne writes freshly about 
social conditions ; rather one-sidedly perhaps, since Shakespeare 
moved in other circles besides that of the court and its ladies in 
waiting. Mr. A. L. Attwater discusses the treatment of sources in 
the plays, and incidentally the problem of disintegration. Mr. 
E. J. Dent deals with stage music. There are of course many other 
topics of environment to which the scope of the book does not 
extend, and for which the student must have recourse to the ampler 
pages of Shakespeare’s England. And some themes which are 
handled really require a fuller treatment than they can get here. 
Obviously Mr. George Rylands cannot say much about “ Shake- 
speare the Poet,” or Miss G. D. Willcock about ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan English,” or Mr. Dobrée about ‘‘ Shakespeare and the 
Drama of his Time,” in a short essay. They are driven to a rather 
arbitrary selection of points, which may indeed stimulate curiosity, 
but ought not to exhaust it. The least satisfactory section of the 
book is, I think, that devoted to the history of critical theory upon 
the plays. One does not see, to begin with, why the small space 
available should have been divided between two writers. In the 
result, they overlap, each thinking it necessary to say something 
about Coleridge and something about Morgann. For the rest, 
Mr. T.S. Eliot moves pontifically, with rapid transitions from theme 
to theme, through twelve pages, and Mr. Isaacs, in five, does little 
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more than exalt the achievements of something which he calls “ the 
new realism.” He does not do much to explain what the new 
realism is, but apparently Sir Walter Raleigh was one of its great 
pioneers, and its more recent exponents have “established the 
fact ’—should it not be “‘ facts,” if they are facts ?—“‘ that soliloquies 
are to be taken at face value, that statements made by one character 
about another are to be believed, that Elizabethan ghosts were 
real to the audience, and with a score of similar positions have over- 
turned the whole system of romantic character study.” I will not 
stop to consider how far, and with what qualifications, any of this 
is true. My point is that this kind of off-hand summarizing cannot 
be of much value to a student who is not already familiar with the 
nature of the writings in question. 

Is it, perhaps, in the airy pronouncements of Mr. Isaacs that 
we are to find a justification for the statement in the preface to the 
book that it reflects, not only “ an increase and extension of Shake- 
spearian study, but also a notable ‘ transvaluation of its values,’ ” 
which has taken place during the last thirty years? If so, it is 
rather amusing to see the new realism advancing under the tattered 
banner of a discarded nineteenth-century maker of phrases. 
Personally, as I survey the present state of our knowledge of the 
conditions under which Shakespeare wrote, and in the light of which 
we must, to some extent, read what he wrote, I am struck by the 
evidence, not of any revolution, but of the long continuous evolution 
of historical research, upon the. precise lines laid down by Malone, 
not thirty, but a hundred and fifty years ago. We have accumulated 
many details beyond his ken and corrected, or at least amplified, 
many of his statements, but he too knew that Shakespeare was an 
Elizabethan, that the validity of his texts rests upon the relation 
between manuscript and print, and that the plays were written for 
performance on a stage, the main functions of which he understood, 
although of many details he remained, as indeed we still remain, 
ignorant. No doubt he thought that Shakespeare approached the 
stage as its master, not its servant ; if the new realism has abandoned 
that position, it would indeed be a revolution. I do not find any 
such suggestion in Mr. Granville-Barker’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Art,” to which also the preface might be supposed to point. This 
essay, written with all the grace and keen critical perception 
which the reader of his Prefaces would expect, is perhaps the most 
interesting in the volume. It is a plea for recognition that the stage, 
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and the Elizabethan stage, was Shakespeare’s chosen instrument ; 
that he accepted its conventions and looked to its interpreters to 
interpret for him ; and that for full appreciation we too must learn 
to accept. Against the resentment of the fireside critic, Charles 
Lamb or another, Mr. Granville-Barker defends, and will not 
apologize for, the “‘ intrusion ” of the actor. 

The art of the drama makes a primary demand upon us: to leave our 
armchair throne of judgment and descend into the mellay of contradictory 
passions—which the action of a play is—and submit for the while to be 
tossed to and fro in it ; and far less of literature and art there will seem to 
be in the experiences than of the vulgar emotions of life. It is so; 
drama’s first aim is to subdue us by submitting us emotionally to the give 
and take, the rough and tumble, of some illusion of life. In great plays 
the illusion is raised to the highest pitch of emotional intensity, and 
out of it their spiritual beauty springs. But the way to this in its fullness 
and significance, and the only way, is through experience of the emotion 
so conveyed and commonly shared ; there is no short cut. 

There is truth here, even if the antithesis between literature and 
art and the vulgar emotions of life is rather overstated. But much 
depends on the interpreters, and one may sometimes feel, on the 
one hand that Shakespeare was not altogether satisfied with those 
whom fate had given him, and on the other that he on his part was 
apt to put more of involved thought and rapid imagery into his lines 
than the best of interpreters could be expected to convey from the 
boards. However this may be, I am looking for a transvaluation 
of values, and even in Mr. Granville-Barker’s pages I do not quite 
find it. No doubt he insists that our approach to the plays must be 
a contemporary approach, so far as is now possible for us. But is 
that a new attitude for scholarship? Was it not the stage itself 
which for so long forgot the Elizabethan conditions, and drove the 
scholars to supply them, with the help of their own imaginations, 
in the solitude of their studies ? 

E. K,. CHAMBERS, 


Brittons Bowre of Delights (1591). Edited by Hyper E. 
Roiuins. (Huntington Library Publications.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1933. Pp. xxviii+ 116. $4.00; 20s. net. 


Brittons Bowre of Delights was first published by the ballad-printer, 
Richard Jones, in 1591. Six years later Jones issued a second and 
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considerably abbreviated edition. Two copies of the latter survive, 
while the first edition is known only from the unique exemplar now 
in the Huntington Collection. So long as this copy remained in 
England it was carefully guarded from the eyes of scholars. Per- 
mission to examine it was withheld even from Dr. Grosart, who was 
forced in consequence to omit his usual adjective “‘ complete ” from 
the title of his edition of Breton’s works. The trustees of the 
Huntington Library deserve the thanks of all who are interested in 
the study of Elizabethan poetry for allowing this edition to be 
prepared. 

Like A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions, which Jones 
printed in 1578, Brittons Bowre is remarkable for the almost complete 
absence of poetry from its pages. Nevertheless, appearing thirteen 
years after A Gorgeous Gallery and fifteen after The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices, the Bowre reveals when compared with those earlier 
collections a change of tone and improvements in the command of 
language and metre that are of some importance to the literary 
historian. Most of the fifty-six poems included in the first edition 
were written during the fifteen-eighties—a few of them possibly 
in the ’seventies—and, although well within the tradition established 
in the previous generation by Wyatt and Surrey, they reflect in 
varying degrees the major tendencies that were beginning to modify 
that tradition. The Bowre in fact, exhibits the level and trend of 
conservative taste during the middle years of Elizabeth’s reign as 
accurately as the first half of The Phoenix Nest. 

Professor Rollins has made good use of his unique opportunity. 
His introduction is unusually full and informative. In it he says 
all that can be said for certain about the origin of the collection, which 
he traces to the enterprise of Jones, who was in all probability the 
editor. He brings forward a good deal of evidence to prove that, 
like most of the miscellanies that followed Tottell’s, Brittons Bowre 
was intended to appeal to an educated public interested in personages 
and affairs at court. Turning to the question of the authorship 
of the poems, he concludes that Breton wrote the majority of them. 
This statement will be generally accepted in spite of Breton’s having 
repudiated all except “ an epitaphe vpon Sir Phillip Sydney, and 
one or two other toies.” Professor Rollins deals adequately with 
Breton’s motives in disowning the poems and with the con- 
siderations that moved Jones to print Breton’s name on the title-page 
when he knew some of the poems to be the work of other authors. 
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The text of the first edition is here reproduced in collotype 
facsimile. A bibliographical description of the edition of 1597 
is also given. Careful collations of the 1597 text appear in the notes, 
where all the important variations from the first edition are listed 
except differences of spelling and punctuation. Fifteen poems that 
appeared in the first edition are missing from that of 1597—a 
change attributed by W. C. Hazlitt to the influence of Breton. 
The presence of ten of these poems in Jones’s 1597 edition of The 
Arbor of Amorous Devices and the discovery that Jones printed in 
1594 an edition of The Arbor now lost have enabled Professor Rollins 
to suggest a more feasible explanation of this curious omission. 

In this connection it might have been worth while to correct 
Hazlitt’s misleading statement that The Pilgrimage to Paradise, 
ioyned with the Countesse of Pembrookes Loue, which was printed 
for Breton by Joseph Barnes at Oxford in 1592, contained “a 
republication of a portion of the Bower of Delights, 1591.”’ Probably 
Hazlitt had in mind the reprinting of the ten poems from the Bowre 
of 1591 in The Arbor of Amorous Devices. 

Students of language and those interested in the Elizabethan 
poets’ treatment of their foreign models will find in Professor 
Rollins’s commentary much useful information. The work he has 
done in tracing and collating manuscript copies of the poems will 
be of lasting service to other workers in this field. 

H. J. Byrom. 


The Works of Thomas Purney. Edited by H. O. Wuirz. 
(Percy Reprints No. XII.) Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1933. Pp. 
XXxvi-+ III. 55. net. 


Tue latest addition to the Percy Reprints is a very pleasant one. 
Thomas Purney, whom Mr. White has discovered and whose works 
he has edited with scholarship and taste, was born in 1695, probably 
in Kent. He entered Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1711, and in 1716 
published his first volume, Pastorals after the simple manner of 
Theocritus, followed four months later, in 1717, by Pastorals, viz. 
The Bashful Swain: and Beauty and Simplicity. These volumes 
were fiercely attacked by Thomas Brereton in The Critick of May 
19, 1718, and in some anonymous verses written in 1722 Purney 
is classed with other bad poets. In 1719 he was ordained and 
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obtained the post of Chaplain or Ordinary of Newgate. His salary 
was only £35 a year, but he had a more constant source of revenue 
in the sale of his ‘“ Ordinary’s Accounts” of the lives and last 
moments of criminals executed at Tyburn. Here, too, Purney 
provoked satirical comments ; not without reason, if we are to judge 
by the extracts from The Life of Mr. John Stanley which Mr. White 
prints. Newgate did not suit Purney ; his health became impaired, 
and often a series of prolonged absences in the country he finally 
resigned in 1727, after which date we hear no more of him. 

Unlike too many discoverers, Mr. White does not demand 
excessive admiration for his find ; he admits that Purney is not a 
good poet, and is content to insist, quite justly, that he is an in- 
teresting one. Purney believed that the ideal of the Pastoral had 
never been completely realized. He says in the Advertisement to 
his second volume : 


What a vast Constraint are Pastoral-Writers under in whatever they 
express ; No Phraze must be admitted till enervated, and wholly void of 
STRENGTH. ... 

When thus the Dialect is render’d weak and little, we must add a 
certain Tenderness and Softness ; to avoid its falling to Insipid, to the 
Mean and Common. Here the Poet will have certain helps from RuRAL 
Diatects ; The Country Talk will oft afford a sweet and tender Phraze. 
From the Ancient Terms in Shakespear too, and Spencer, he may draw 
some soft Expressions. But I fear he’ll find the chiefest of the Language 
must proceed from his own Invention. (Pp. 37-38.) 


His chief debt is to Spenser, but Mr. White suggests that he 
also owes something to Gay, whom he resembles in his realism and 
directness, although, unlike Gay, he has no trace of satire or 
burlesque. He has, on the contrary, a tendency to sentimentality 
and silliness, and is a very easy prey for an unsympathetic critic. 
It is unfortunate that the very worst characteristics of his style are 
revealed in concentrated form on the first pages of his first volume : 


So as he sate, with Lass or toys the YOUTH ; 

Or soft he sooth’s, for soft can Cubbin sooth. 
There sweetly oped each Flower the little Lip, 
Fresh Honey-dew and Evening Air to sip. 

Was, when his Cape he’d kiss, and pretty play : 
Or bath in Brook, then roll on tender Lea. (P. 8.) 


On FE..ow first, then TREE, they pretty loll ; 
Quiver their little Lips, their Eyen roll. (P. 11.) 
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Nevertheless, in spite of his obvious faults, it is clear that Purney 
is not merely writing ‘‘ exercises,” but making a genuine effort to 
extend the subject-matter of poetry. We cannot assume that the 
only experiences which the people of a particular age cared for are 
those which they expressed in their literature. Purney, we may be 
sure, was not the only undergraduate who cherished kindly memories 
of village maidens, and had observed the ways of them and 
their lovers ; but he was, unfortunately, the only writer of his age 
who attempted to treat them seriously in literature. Had he been 
a poet of genius we might perhaps have had an earlier William 
Barnes, an eighteenth-century Hardy. The absurd lines just 
quoted are followed by a passage which tries to describe something 
not previously described, and which may perhaps remind us, 
dimly and faintly, of some famous pages in Tess : 


Sooth, ever and anon, as Soflin spoak, 

Paplet in extasie would hide her Loox. 

Then asken more ; yet shamed to asken more, 

(Of MEN and Love) but long’d to know so sore. 
Sometimes she’d fling her self epon the Grass : 

Then up, and catch in Arms her Fellow-lass. 

Why may’nt we Men, yquoth the youngling Mey, 

And why may’nt we grasp them? Us graspen they ! 
So pleased she was, and eager still to know. 

In sooth so pleased, she knew not what to do. (P. 11.) 


There is no “ poetic diction,” and now and then a charming bit 
of “‘ particularity ” : 


If Leaves a little rustle made, 
She squatted as a Hare afraid. (P. 68.) 


Purney had been taken to task for speaking disrespectfully of the 
French critics in the Advertisement to his first volume ; he therefore 
prefixed to his second a Preface in which he defended his opinion, 
and in the course of his defence expressed some very interesting 
and remarkable views, not only about the Pastoral, but about 
poetry in general. He thinks that the great reputation of the French 
writers is due to the fact that both they and their critics and exponents 
accept the same ideal, “‘ a certain mechanick regular Way ” ; whereas 
the English critics, instead of trying to analyse the peculiar merits 
and characteristics of the English genius, have accepted the French 
ideal and condemned their own writers for failing to achieve some- 
thing at which they never aimed. 
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But there is a Species in Writing which seems natural to our Nation, 
and inconsistent with the French Vivacity ; It has never yet been con- 
sider’d by any Critick, yet constitutes the Soul and Essence of Tragedy. 
I call this kind, the GLoomy: And it consists oftner in the general 
scene or view, than in the Sentiment. For Instance. Romeo is wandring 
among the Trees, and anon espy’s a glimering light at Fulia’s Window. 
And in King Lear; we see Lear under a Hovel retired in the Night, 
while Thunder, Rain and Lightning were abroad. (P. 42.) 


He considers the question, ‘“‘ Whether a fine Genius is not 
crampt and deaden’d by the Rules,” and in a parenthesis makes an 
attack on the unity of place which anticipates Johnson’s : 


(for our usual manner of confining the Scene to one Town or Country 
is no Unity: If I can fancy the Stage now the Tower, now the Court, 
&c. I can as well fancy it, now in London, now at Bath, &c.) (P. 45.) 


J. B. LEISHMAN. 


Henry Fielding, Novelist and Magistrate. By B. M. Jones. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1933. Pp. 250. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Fielding’s Theory of the Novel. By Freperick O. BIssELL, JR. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1933. Pp. xii + 86. $1.00; 55. 6d. net. 


Tue rich and many-sided genius of Henry Fielding is a subject 
around which a considerable literature of scholarship and criticism 
is likely to grow. The nineteenth century gave us the fine biography 
of Austin Dobson and Leslie Stephen’s illuminating essay. The 
twentieth century has already added Professor Wilbur Cross’s 
important History of Henry Fielding and Monsieur Digeon’s excellent 
critical summary. Neither of the two latest books on the subject 
has any pretension to be compared with these standard works. 
It would seem that, for the present at any rate, the work of exhaustive 
biography and critical survey has been accomplished, and that we 
can now expect the publication of results of detailed examinations 
of particular aspects of Fielding’s achievement. 

Mr. B. M. Jones, a graduate of the University of Wales, who is 
also a barrister, has written an interesting and useful little book 
called Henry Fielding, Novelist and Magistrate. In a Prefatory 
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Note he states that he undertook the work at the suggestion of 
Professor Herbert Wright. No better subject could have been 
suggested to a lawyer who is also a man of letters. Fielding was an 
important figure in legal history as well as a great author, and there 
is a real connection between his work as a barrister and a magistrate 
and his work as a novelist. The book is divided into three parts. 
The first after a brief account of Fielding’s early life and education 
deals with legal allusions in his plays, and the events that led up to 
the Licensing Act of 1737 and his abandonment of the theatre. ‘The 
second describes his training as a barrister and discusses legal 
allusions in the novels. These two parts might well have been 
compressed into a long introduction. ‘They contain some interesting 
matter, but they also repeat much that can easily be found in the 
standard biographies. The third Part, which occupies about half 
the volume, is by far the most important. It gives a detailed account 
of Fielding’s work as a London magistrate, the reforms that he 
carried out and the schemes that he suggested, his views on 
punishment, the history of the case of Elizabeth Canning, and other 
kindred subjects. This part of the book is a contribution of real 
importance to our knowledge of the social background of eighteenth- 
century literature. Mr. Jones is to be congratulated on his clear 
and unassuming style and the masterly way in which he has 
handled his material. 

Fielding’s work as a critic is a subject of great interest, and one 
which does not appear to have been treated in detail hitherto. Dr. 
Bissell’s slender volume, however, is disappointing. It is overloaded 
with quotations from standard critical works, and contains little 
that is either original or illuminating. It is, in fact, the kind of 
thesis which is praiseworthy as a post-graduate exercise, but which 
is not really worthy of publication. The first chapter on the Sources 
of Fielding’s Theory is admitted by the author to be “ largely a 
synthesis of critical opinion on the various types of literature con- 
sidered.” The remaining chapters deal with The Theory of ‘‘ foseph 
Andrews,” The Theory of “‘ Tom Fones,” and Fielding’s Application of 
His Theory. Nowhere does the author show the grasp of critical 
principles necessary for an adequate treatment of the subject, and 
the style is redolent of the class-room at its dullest. Certain state- 
ments, like the classing together on p. 6 of Amadis de Gaule and 
Le Grand Cyrus as examples of “the old romances of chivalry,” 
tend to make the reader suspicious of the foundations of Dr. Bissell’s 
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scholarship. ‘This impression is strengthened by the fact that his 
bibliography includes standard translations of Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus, but no reference to the original 


texts. 
V. DE SoLa PINTO. 


A Johnson Handbook. By Mitprep C. Strusie. New York : 
F. C. Crofts and Co. 1933. Pp. x + 353. $2.00. 


PROFESSOR STRUBLE sets out “‘ to offer, in as compact a format as is 
feasible, a compendium of the salient data concerning the life, the 
character, and the principal works of this tremendous man.” She 
has an ever-present enthusiasm for Johnson, and is aware of the 
recent and forthcoming work on him. She gives a bibliography 
that every one should find useful, and a facsimile of an unpublished 
letter. But the book is uneven and Professor Struble is not always 
a good guide. There is, for example, a useful chapter on The 
Dictionary, preceded by one not so useful on the Essays, where the 
long comparisons with Chesterfield and with Benjamin Franklin 
are not very clarifying and where Johnson’s breadth of humanity 
is scarcely brought out. Johnson did not, as the author implies 
on p. 15, advise Boswell not to publish his book on Corsica, and 
then after publication join in the chorus of praise; he always 
distinguished between the Account of Corsica and the Fournal of a 
Tour to that Island, and consistently regretted the former and 
praised the latter. Johnson did not catalogue the Harleian Library 
by himself ; Osborne engaged Oldys as well, and it was Oldys and 
not Johnson who chiefly determined the contents of the Harletan 
Miscellany (p. 38). It is maligning a century to say that it was 
“a truly remarkable accomplishment from an eighteenth-century 
man ... that in none of his work did he offer a line to make the 
reader blush ” (p. 79). The incentive for Johnson’s Shakespeare was 
surely not ‘‘ chiefly mercenary ” (p. 158). The fact that Johnson 
was “ unaware of the ludicrous clucking noises which his em- 
barrassed biographers testified he emitted as he breathed ” does not 
merit the remark ‘“‘ how then could he be responsive to lyric poetry ?” 
(p.271). ‘The author’s style is occasionally rather too melodramatic : 
the entry of Johnson’s birth from the Lichfield register is followed 
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by the words “ To Michael and Sarah Johnson—aged respectively 
fifty-two and forty—their first child!” (p. 21). The book is 
marred too by carelessness. The illustration which according to 
the preface should face p. 316 is not to be found there, and it is 
difficult to tell where it may be. ‘‘ Laputia” on p. 242 should be 
“ Lilliput,” “ 1763 ” on p. 319 should be “ 1764,” and it is not 
clear who is referred to on p. 98 as “‘ Poor Richard.” 
ARTHUR TILLOTSON. 


Volume the First. By Jane Austen. Now first printed from 
the Manuscript in the Bodleian Library. Ed. R. W. CHapMan. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1933. 4to. Pp. x+-140. 
5s. net. (Special edition, ros. 6d. net.). 


IT is impossible to review Volume the First with complete seriousness, 
and it is doubtful whether Mr. R. W. Chapman, in all his grave and 
careful editing, was completely serious. Much of the contents 
must have been even funnier to the first readers than to us: it 
needs, for example, either local knowledge or a glance at an Ordnance 
Survey map to appreciate the grave burlesque of Mr. Clifford’s 
travels, which took him on one day from Overton to Dean Gate, 
on the next to Clarken Green, on the next to Worting, and on the 
next to the bottom of Basingstoke Hill; and we may reasonably 
suppose that the clue to other jests is now lost. But we do not need 
local or family knowledge to enjoy the boldness of Frederic when 
Elfrida informed him of her intention of being married the next 
Day; or the heroic endurance of the lovely young Woman lying 
apparently in great pain beneath a Citron tree ; or the conversation 
between Sir Godfrey and Lady Marlow on their inexplicable staying 
in deplorable lodgings in a pretty Market-town while they had 3 
good Houses of their own situated in some of the finest parts of 
England and none of them in the least want of repair; or the 
remarkable forgetfulness of Lady Harcourt—equalled perhaps by 
that of Mr. Harley ; or the adventures of the Beautiful Cassandra 
on that day which, as she herself justly observed, was well spent ; 
or the thoughtfulness of Mr. Benjamin Bar for the health of Miss 
Sarah Hervey ; or the idiosyncrasies of Lord Fitzgerald’s Grand- 
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mother; or the Beautiful Description of the Different Effects of 
Sensibility on Different Minds; or the promising and amiable 
disposition of the eldest young Williams, who regularly sent home 
from Newfoundland a large Newfoundland Dog every Month to 
his family. The Three Sisters has a sharper satiric flavour than the 
others, though most of these, in all their riotous fun, are touched 
with the same quality. The general effect is of exuberance and 
of youthful intolerance of sham sentiment—that intolerance which 
has made some accuse Jane Austin of hardness. Like Love and 
Freindship, this little volume, if it is considered soberly, gives evidence 
of the energy and the satiric force which were disciplined into the 
quiet and polish of the later books. 

EpitH C. BaTHo. 


Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S. A Corre- 
spondence. By G. H. Harper. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1933, 1934. 
Pp. xii + 221. $2.00; 9s. net. 


Witt1AM Frovupe, brother of Hurrell Froude the Tractarian and 
of Anthony Froude the historian, was born in 1810. After leaving 
Oriel, where his studies were superintended by Hurrell and Newman 
and where he obtained a first in mathematics, he took up the profes- 
sion of engineering, in which he ultimately achieved a world-wide 
reputation by applying the results of his experiments in hydro- 
dynamics to the designing of ships. 

He was a very great scientist, who when he discussed the gravest 
matters of life and religion revealed a disinterested love of truth 
and an absence of dogmatism and bitterness that were commonly 
absent from the pronouncements of many of his lesser and more 
vociferous colleagues. 

For some years Froude and his old teacher had exchanged letters 
on comparatively trivial matters. Their correspondence first 
became serious and systematic after April, 1844, when Newman, 
already feeling that the change to Rome was inevitable, found in 
replying to the very different doubts which had begun to perplex 
his friend an opportunity to relieve his mind and to think out his 
own problem to a conclusion. Some passages from these letters, 
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as being the best expression of his mind at the time, he subsequently 
incorporated in the Apologia. After his conversion in 1845 the 
correspondence with the Froudes was resumed in 1847. It was 
now devoted almost entirely to an exposition of Catholic claims, and 
was addressed largely to Mrs. Froude, in whom Newman felt, 
rightly, that there was an inclination towards Rome, for she was 
received ten years later. The sons followed their mother : Hurrell 
in 1859, Edmund in 1863. In May, 1864, died their young daughter 
Mary, the only one of the family who had remained a Protestant, 
and in the following July Newman wrote to inform Froude that 
Edmund, then only sixteen, whose interest in science had been a 
great joy and consolation to his father, had resolved to enter the 
priesthood. Froude’s brief reply reveals in a way that makes 
further commentary indecent and superfluous the pain which this 
and the other separations had caused him ; it also reveals, better 
than pages of description, the character of the man—brave, charitable, 
modest. 


My Dear Newman, 


You could not have written more kindly. But what you tell 
me is a great blow to me, one of the blows which make me wish at the 
moment that what is to be done be done quickly. 

In one side of Eddy’s mind there was growing up a fund of common 
feeling and interest with me, and this seemed to give one little spot of 
light, but this intention quenches it by what seems to me (though | 
can well understand how it will seem widely otherwise to others) not 
an impulse really divine and from above. 

But it is useless giving vent to what on my part is hasty and impulsive 
feelings. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
W. Froupe. (P. 156.) 


Fortunately Newman, who within the system of life he had 
accepted could exercise a great practical wisdom, soon discovered 
that the boy’s notions were hazy and immature, and Edmund finally 
chose a scientific career. In spite of their deep differences and of 
the pain which Newman had indirectly occasioned, Froude con- 
tinued to regard his old teacher with affection and esteem, and 
Newman, who still hoped for his conversion, continued to submit 
to his consideration arguments which he proposed to use against 
sceptics and agnostics, “‘ as iron girders are sent to the trying house.” 
And when in 1871 Newman had at last persuaded him to accept the 
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dedication of the republished articles from the British Critic, Froude 
addressed to him one of the most generous tributes ever offered 
by a pupil to his master : 

Indeed throughout it is I who have been the debtor, and even when- 
ever and wherever I have in opinions or modes of thought been not with 
you but against you, and I suppose I ought to say against Hurrell also 
(though his probable mental course had he lived to these days has seemed 
to me more problematical) it has seemed somehow I have owed the 
power of thinking and of judging and above all the sense of responsibility 
to something which you and he taught me. There never has been a 
time when if I have been among those whose judgments I have thought 
well of or whose opinions I have been inclined to agree with, however 
at variance with yours, it has not added to the readiness with which I 
have been listened to and served, in a sense, to give weight to anything 
I have had to say, if I have casually mentioned that I have been your 
pupil and was still counted among your friends. (P. 191.) 


As for Newman’s dedication, now that we know all that lies 
behind it, it will become for many readers one of the most precious 
of his pages. Froude died in 1879, a few days before Newman 
was raised to the cardinalate, and shortly after he had written, on 
the blank pages of a pamphlet entitled The Charter, Bye-Laws and 
Regulations of the Institute of Civil Engineers, his last words on the 
questions which divided them. 

In this correspondence we have something far more interesting 
and valuable than a mere controversy between a Catholic and an 
agnostic. We have an intimate revelation of two great personalities, 
whose attitudes to life represent movements of thought which have 
powerfully affected modern politics no less than modern philosophy : 
on the one hand, a longing for certainty, an inclination to limit the 
sphere of reason, to invoke some supra-rational faculty—intuition, 
the illative sense, spiritual insight, certitude as opposed to con- 
viction—and to rest ultimately on a kind of personal loyalty ; on 
the other hand, a conviction that on no subject is absolute certainty 
attainable ; that doubts are sacred; that the will can have no 
function in the formation or maintenance of belief; and that the 
only meritorious faith is that of the temper which, fully realizing 
the doubtfulness of its conclusions and being always ready to revise 
them, nevertheless confidently acts upon them as the best and 
wisest it has been able to form. Newman persistently hoped for 
his friend’s conversion, and was unable to comprehend the reasons 
which hindered it; but Froude’s great merit is that he always 
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contrives to make the fundamental differences between himself and 
Newman crystal-clear. For example, after Hurrell’s conversion 
Newman insisted that religion was not merely a science but a 
devotion, that its duties were duties towards a person, and that 
Hurrell could no more have promised to re-examine his position 
at some time in the future than he could “ decently, becomingly, 
or dutifully promise that his mind should ever be open to evidence 
that his parents were impostors and hypocrites.” ‘To this Froude 
replied : 

I will only say that I came ultimately to and rested in that very proposi- 
tion about my children’s duties toward myself, which you felt pained at 
having barely suggested. So long as my children think of me fairly— 
and weigh evidence about me fairly—and do not go out of their depth 
in inquiry—so long as they take in conducting that particular enquiry 
all the care which the pursuit of truth (the honest pursuit of it) requires 
of the pursuer everywhere—I see no reason to complain of their being 
ready to receive evidence that I am an impostor and a hypocrite. (P. 130.) 


For his editing of this correspondence, most of which has hitherto 
remained unpublished, Mr. Harper deserves the gratitude both of 
scholars and of the general public. His introductions and running 
commentaries are admirably written, neither too long nor too short, 
but models of what such things should be. The only fault I have 
to find is that of a certain carelessness either in transcription or 
printing, and I would ask Mr. Harper to consider the following 
emendations : 

P. 74, end of first paragraph: “action his conviction”: 
? “ act on.” 

P. 82, beginning of last paragraph: “ believe one testimony ”’ : 
? “ one’s ” or “ on.” 

P. 119, 3rd line: ‘“ become”: ? “ became.” 

P. 159, middle : ‘“‘ Ordinally ”: ? “‘ Ordinarily.” 

P. 168, middle : “ it made be said”: ? “ may.” 

P. 197: modAva tadewa : moda 7a Seva. 

And is it really true that both Newman and Froude wrote of 
‘se imposters ” ? 

If all these things were really in the manuscripts, the reader 
should have been satisfied by a footnote or a [sic]. 

J. B. Le&IsHMAN. 
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The Romantic Agony. By Mario Praz. Translated from the 
Italian by ANcus Davipson. London: Humphrey Milford. 


1933- Pp. xvili+ 454. 255. net. 


Tus large and handsomely produced volume is an English transla- 
tion of Professor Mario Praz’s La Carne, la Morte e il Diavolo nella 
Letteratura Romantica, published at Rome in 1930. In the English 
version the last chapter called ‘ D’Annunzio e L’Amor Sensuale 
della Parola” is omitted, probably because it consists largely of a 
detailed examination of D’Annunzio’s style which would not lend 
itself to translation, and which would have little interest for most 
English-speaking readers. A more serious omission is that of the 
numerous and excellent illustrations of the Italian original. The 
only illustration to the English version is the frontispiece consisting 
of a reproduction of Delacroix’s Faust on the Brocken. ‘The Italian 
original on the other hand is illustrated by many fine plates, in- 
cluding reproductions of pictures by Leonardo, Michaelangelo, 
Araldi, the frontispiece to De Sade’s Fustine and G. Moreau’s water- 
colours. These pictures contribute very substantially to the 
understanding of the text by showing the types of art that the 
romantic authors admired, and it is a great pity that the Oxford 
University Press did not save some of the expense lavished on 
fine paper and type and give the English reader these valuable 
illustrations. 

Professor Praz’s book may be described as a study of the morbidly 
sexual elements in Romantic literature by which term he understands 
roughly English, French, and Italian poetry and imaginative prose 
between 1800 and 1900. He calls his work “‘ an exposition of the 
subject,” and insists that it is a monograph and not a synthesis. 
He leaves the reader to form “ his own comprehensive judgment ” 
and refrains from ending the book with a “‘ stiff-jointed conclusion.” 
The exposition consists of an introduction and five chapters on what 
might be called different aspects of erotic sensibility in nineteenth- 
century literature: “‘'The Beauty of the Medusa,” “ ‘The Meta- 
morphoses of Satan,” “The Shadow of the Divine Marquis,” 
“ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” and “‘ Byzantium ” with an appendix 
on “ Swinburne et le Vice Anglais.” In his introduction Professor 
Praz argues that every period in zsthetic history has its own unique 
characteristics, and that we should not endeavour to read into the 
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work of artists of the past the ideas and feelings of later ages. This 
advice is salutary, but surely it can be pushed too far. Is it not, 
for example, sheer dogmatism of the worst kind to insist that in 
Alcman’s famous prayer to be changed into a halcyon when he 
can no longer dance with the chorus of maidens we must find none 
“of the thirst for the infinite which animates the lines of the 
Romantics’? Can we believe (on the authority of a dry little note 
by a late Greek writer) that there was no feeling for the mysterious 
beauty of nature similar to that found in poets such as Goethe, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley in the writer who created the word-music 
of “ ddtmdpdupos elapos dpvis”? Again, though the romantic 
conception of Hamlet found in Wilhelm Meister and in Coleridge’s 
Lectures is rejected to-day, it is surely absurd to call Shakespeare’s 
hero, as Professor Mario Praz does (on the authority of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot), “ An Elizabethan whose strangeness appears to be due mainly 
to structural imperfections in the tragedy.” However, in spite of 
questionable details in his argument, Professor Praz’s determination 
to narrow the use of the term Romanticism to the literature of one 
type produced in one age is a laudable one and a healthy corrective 
to Professor Grierson’s vague use of the word to denote such diverse 
movements in the history of literature as those represented by Plato, 
St. Paul, and the medizval romances as well as the literature of the 
nineteenth century. 

Professor Praz’s survey is very full, and is illustrated by copious 
quotations, not only from great authors like Byron, Shelley, Swin- 
burne, Gautier, Flaubert, Baudelaire, and D’Annunzio, but also 
from De Sade, Melmoth, Souli¢é, Eugéne Sue, and many others. 
It is, in fact, a well documented history of a phase of European taste 
which has never before been examined in such a frank and fearless 
spirit. The most interesting fact that emerges from it is that early 
romanticism is dominated by the figure of the Fatal Man (as in 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Chateaubriand, and Byron), and later romanticism 
by that of the Fatal Woman (as in Flaubert, Gautier, Rossetti, 
and Swinburne), while in the last phase of decadence, which Professor 
Praz appropriately calls ‘‘ Byzantium,” the ideal tends to be andro- 

ous. 

Most English readers will probably agree with Benedetto Croce’s 
criticism quoted by Professor Praz in his foreword : 


Praz seems to make out that what is called Romanticism consists 
in the formation of a new sensibility, that particular sensibility which 
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is displayed in the various tendencies and fantasies which he so amply 
expounds. But is not Romanticism, even in its “‘ historical sense,” and 
according to the current use of the word, a very much more complex thing ? 
Is it not rich, not only in theoretical values such as those which are 
commonly called dialectics, esthetics, history, and the like, but also in 
moral values, and even in maladies and crises which are less shameful 
than those which he examines ? 


Regarded as a monograph dealing with one very important aspect 
of nineteenth-century literature, the book is of the greatest value 
and no student of romantic literature can afford to neglect it, but 
the reader must beware of being led by Professor Praz’s encyclo- 
pedic learning and his persuasive eloquence into supposing that 
in these particular kinds of erotic sensibility we can find a complete 
explanation of the romantic movement. Could it not be argued 
with equal cogency and with as copious illustrations as those given 
by Professor Praz that these kinds of sensibility were the fundamental 
qualities of Renaissance and even of medieval and ancient literature ? 
The fact is that they are elements in human nature which occur in 
all ages. ‘The old method of ignoring them was no less ridiculous 
than the present tendency to find them everywhere, and it is this 
tendency which is the chief fault in Professor Praz’s book. Thus 
the word “ sadist”? means something quite definite when applied 
to a poet like Swinburne, but when Blake is called a “ sadist ” and 
Flecker’s Hassan is declared to be “ sadistic,” the word loses all 
value, and might be applied almost to any one or anything. Much 
of the best criticism in the book is to be found in the notes at the 
ends of the chapters. The note on “ the picturesque,” on pp. 18 
and 19, for instance, is a most valuable contribution to the history 
of romanticism. 

The translation is well done on the whole, though sometimes 
the English is a little clumsy. Thus “to put great importance 
upon” something is hardly an English phrase. Marston’s play 
referred to on p. 190 should be The Insatiate (not the Insatiable) 
Countess, while the French dramatic term “ féerie”” used by Praz 
to describe Hassan should not be translated as “ fairy tale,” but 
as “‘ romantic play ” or “‘ pantomime.” 

V. DE SOLA PINTO. 
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Athelston. A Middle English Romance. Edited by A. Mel, 
Trounce. (Publications of the Philological Society, X]) 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. viii+157. 6s. 


Athelston has been fortunate in its editor. Mr. ‘Trounce has already 
done notable work on the group of romances to which it belongs 
(see Medium Afvum, I, Il, III). He has analysed the characteristic 
style of the twenty-three extant tail-rhyme romances in a manner 
which will help towards a more just appreciation of their literary 
qualities, and has gone a long way towards proving that these poems 
represent the output of a “ school” of East Midland poets, the 
existence of which was hitherto unrecognized. Though all his 
statements cannot be accepted without question, there is no doubt 
that his discoveries have added considerably to our knowledge of the 
growth and nature of fourteenth-century poetry. 

The edition of Athelston shows how much one of these romances 
gains by being considered in the light of this work on the group 
as a whole. Utilizing here (see the Introduction and the note on 
Il. 19, 21) his analysis of the conventions employed by the tail- 
rhyme poets, Mr. Trounce is able to show that many lines in 
Athelston which the modern tends to regard as mere padding are 
not really so. He draws attention to any particularly significant 
uses of the tail-line (e.g., 1. 707), and to stanzas in which the poet’s 
technical skill is specially apparent (e.g. ll. 423 ff., 675 ff.). He 
must be held to have proved his point that these stanzas “‘ are a 
guarantee that there was nothing wrong with the tail-rhyme measure 
as such,” and one is inclined to go further and accept his view that 
the weak passages in the poem are due to corruption. 

The greatest contribution which this edition makes to Middle 
English scholarship is undoubtedly that it makes possible a new 
valuation of the poem, but it is not the only one. Mr. Trounce 
has produced an excellent text of the poem and interesting notes 
on many points besides those already mentioned. He has, of course, 
had the advantage of Zupitza’s work on both these matters, but he 
has made good use of it. On the whole his text is more conservative 
than Zupitza’s. Holding that the manuscript text “is too far 
removed from its pristine integrity to be restored,” he has wisely 
refrained from all but obviously necessary emendations, and has 
contented himself with recording in the notes most of the suggestions 
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for its improvement made by Zupitza and a number of new ones. 
Among his own suggestions, those for Il. 25, 124, 765 ff. may be 
Mcl. mentioned as ingenious and convincing. (That for ll. 121-122 
XI) is less convincing, owing to its remoteness from the existing text.) 
Mr. Trounce has frequently advanced good reasons for the retention 
of manuscript readings where Zupitza abandoned them ; indeed, 


ead 
a his careful and thoughtful interpretations of many lines are among 
istic the valuable things in this book. He recognizes that some few 
nner lines still remain unsatisfactory. With regard to one of these 
rary (I. 638) I would suggest that MS. at sizt may possibly be a mistake 
ems for a sizt. The line “ And sippen it fel a sizt”’ (meaning “ And 
the then there was a spectacle ”’”) would refer to 1. 641 (and possibly also 
his to Il. 642 ff.) in the following stanza. The use of the last tail-line 
yubt in a stanza to anticipate what is related in the following stanza is not 
‘the | unparalleled (cf.1. 506), and the construction, with “ it ” anticipating 
| the subject, needs no defence. 
1ces Mr. Trounce’s Introduction contains a great deal of interesting 
oup and useful matter. He has brought together a wealth of material 
>on | illustrative of various aspects of the poem, and this will be of per- 
-ail- manent value even if some of his deductions prove unacceptable. 
in The sections concerned with the analogues and the development of 
are the story are perhaps most open to criticism. Mr. Trounce has 
‘ant discovered that certain features in Athelston are parallelled in the 
et’s French chansons de geste, Parise la Duchesse, and Gaydon; in 
He particular, he notes that the portrait of Wymound closely resembles 
ea those of the traitors in these stories. ‘This leads him to remark, 
ure “Tt is to me inconceivable that any English poet could have drawn 
hat such a figure without going to the source for it—the French chansons 


de geste,” and, accordingly, he postulates a French original behind 
dle Athelston. Similarly, likenesses between Athelston and two Middle 
ew German stories, that of Richardis in the Kaiserchronik and that told 
nce in Morant und Galie, lead to the assumption that this hypothetical 
tes French source, having arrived in England, “ adopted, perhaps 
Se, straight from Germany, the elements of the ploughshare ordeal 
he and the bishop as helper of the accused woman.” In addition to 
ive this the similarities between Athelston and Amis and Amiloun are 
far considered so remarkable that Mr. ‘Trounce holds that—‘‘ borrowing 
ely (by Athelston from Amis) or close affiliation is, I think, certain ” and, 
1as since “‘ the outline of the story of the bishop defeating the king ” in 
ns the Sege of Melayne is the same as that in Athelston, and both 
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situations and expressions in these two poems often correspond 
in “a peculiar way,” he suggests that one of them “ borrowed 
from the other consciously and extensively” (and that the 
probabilities are that Athelston was the borrower). 

Mr. Trounce asks us to believe too much. He has rightly 
stressed the English character of Athelston and illustrated very 
fully the way in which English history and local knowledge are 
used in it. In view of his intimate knowledge of the tail-rhyme 
romances one would be prepared to accept his opinion that Athelston 
is indebted to Amis and the Sege of Melayne. But the more we 
believe in these things, the less are we likely to credit the existence 
of a “ French original,” if the word “ original ” is to be used in any 
significant sense (i.e. in this case, as implying a French work from 
which an English poet took directly the main points of his romance). 
Mr. Trounce has assumed that the similarities he has noted can only 
be accounted for by direct and conscious borrowing. ‘This assump- 
tion would have been justified only if the French stories to which 
he refers as “‘ analogues ” had (as the use of the word “ analogues” 
implies) been parallel to that of Athelston throughout, or during an 
important part. As it is, the nature of the similarities warrants 
no such assumption. ‘They are worth noting because, as he himself 
says, they show “ the kind of poem we have in Athelston,” but only 
for this. As wholes, these stories are very little closer to the English 
romance than the Queen Emma legend, the connection of which 
with Athelston Mr. Trounce is inclined to deny. It is true that he 
tries to safeguard himself by saying of these “ analogues,”’ ‘‘ whether 
these are sources is to me, though interesting, not a vital question ” ; 
but if he does not regard them as at least possible sources, what 
evidence is there for a French original? I have spoken only of the 
French “ analogues,”’ but the same argument would apply to the 
German ones also. 

The other part of the Introduction which calls for comment is 
the section on Metre and Rhythm. The opening sentence, demand- 
ing “‘ allowance ”’ for “ extra unstressed syllables,” and the explana- 
tion that follows (“I call such syllables ‘ extra’ merely for con- 
venience in describing them in relation to a regular line with two 
syllables in each foot ’’) reveals a mechanical conception of English 
verse which bears little relation to reality as it is found in most 
Middle English poetry. It is this that forces Mr. Trounce to 
suggest that words like eer/, hard, lord must sometimes be pronounced 
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as dissyllables if the lines in which they occur are to scan. As a 
matter of fact, there is no difficulty in reciting most of these lines 
rhythmically, without recourse to any such shift, if one does not try 
to insist on syllabic correctness ; and if one does insist on it, there 
is a large number of lines, besides these, that will not scan. It is 
odd that Mr. Trounce did not make use of another (and better) 
explanation of some of these lines, since it was actually within his 
grasp. In his discussion of the metrical characteristics of the 
tail-rhyme romances in Medium Atvum (ii, pp. 36 ff.) he notes that 
there are lines in these poems which “‘ it is not legitimate to describe 
as syllabic at all.” These are lines in which two consecutive stresses 
occur, not separated by any intervening unstressed syllable. Since 
he recognizes their presence in Athelston (cf. pp. 56-57) it would have 
been possible for him to have included Il. 325, 577, 759, for instance, 
among them. But the nature of his metrical system forces him to 
assume that such non-syllabic lines are the exception (cf. Medium 


Evum, loc. cit.). 
DorotHy EVERETT. 


Bibliography of British History. Tudor Period, 1485-1603. 
Edited by Conyers Reap. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1933. Pp. xxiv + 467. 3o0s. net. 


Tuis volume, edited by Dr. Conyers Read and issued under the 
direction of the American Historical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain, is a companion volume to that 
upon the seventeenth century which appeared in 1928 under the 
editorship of Professor Godfrey Davies. Both volumes are the 
outcome of a scheme set on foot in 1908 for the production by 
English and American scholars in co-operation of a general biblio- 
graphy of modern British history. ‘The concluding volume on the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries awaits fruition. 

This Bibliography on the Tudor period appears under the 
direct auspices of the American Historical Association, whereas 
its predecessor was produced by a committee of English scholars. 
Yet the scheme of joint collaboration has been kept as a working 
ideal on both sides of the Atlantic and much valuable help has 
been given to Dr. Conyers Read in the preparation of this volume 
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by English scholars, among whom Professor Neale, Professor 
Tawney, and Dr. Hubert Hall deserve mention. 

This volume will be indispensable to students and teachers 
of the period ; it will serve as a guide in forming libraries and by 
its very hints and even its omissions will stimulate research in fields 
yet unexplored. With disarming humility, the editor invites the 
help of his readers in repairing errors and omissions, and to this 
invitation response has already been given in the spirit in which 
the whole work was planned. Readers of this volume would do well 
to consult the list of omissions and suggestions given by the reviewer 
in the Times Literary Supplement, November 9, 1933, and the addi- 
tional data given by Professor A. F. Pollard in his masterly analysis 
in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research in November, 
1933. ‘To these suggestions we would also contribute others. 

The editor states that the bibliography “does not attempt 
to consider in detail the great mass of source material in manuscript 
preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and 
elsewhere in England, though the student will find in it all the 
important calendars, catalogues, and guides to these vast treasuries.” 
This is broadly the case, but more help might be given to the student 
by additional detail in the notes on manuscript sources. For 
instance, on p. 7, a warning should be inserted in the notice of 
the Letters and Papers Foreign and Domestic of the Reign of 
Henry VIII (70), that although R. H. Brodie’s edition of Volume I 
(1920) is excellent, that of Brewer needs to be used with caution ; 
his summaries are often inadequate, some documents are wrongly 
dated, his index is unreliable, and the references to finance generally 
hardly adequate. 

More emphasis should undoubtedly be laid on the miscellaneous 
and valuable information hidden in depositions in the proceedings 
before the Chancery, Exchequer, and Star Chamber. No inquirer 
into Tudor history, whether economic, ecclesiastical, or political, 
can afford to disregard them. Again, in the section on Sheriffs, 
reference is made to the Sheriffs’ Rolls (940) which deal with the 
method of their appointment, but not to the Sheriffs’ administrative 
accounts which are to be found among the Accounts Various of the 
Exchequer in the Public Record Office, and which give valuable 
data as to the expenses incurred in repairs to castles, custody of 
prisoners, and payments to Justices of the Peace. 

It is difficult to see the principle governing the references to the 
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lists and indexes at the Public Record Office, and the Deputy 
Keeper’s Reports. For instance, the Calendar of the Decrees of 
the Court of General Surveyors, 34 to 38 Henry VIII, is noted 
(845), but not the minute book of the Court for those years, which 
is to be found among the Miscellaneous Books of the Exchequer. 
In the section on Customs, the page reference to Giuseppi (p. 82) 
should be 65 not 56, and the reference to the index of that work 
under Customs is not sufficient as the valuable series of Port Books 
is indexed in Volume I of Giuseppi under that designation and not 
under Customs. Further, if Port Books are mentioned, reference 
could usefully be made to the Deputy Keeper’s Reports iii, iv, 
and xii. 

Inevitably, as the editor has warned us, the sections on local 
history can hardly be complete. Even so there are some curious 
omissions. It seems strange to include Cotton and Woolcombe’s 
Gleanings from the municipal and cathedral records relating to the 
City of Exeter, 1877 (2944), and to omit the full and invaluable 
report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission on these very 
records, published in 1916. Again, neither in the sections on 
ecclesiastical nor local history is there any reference to the episcopal 
registers, the records of the Consistory Court, and much else that 
is valuable, preserved in the archives of the Bishopric of Exeter. 
A note on episcopal archives might very usefully be added to the 
section on sources for ecclesiastical history on p. 121. 

In the section on foreign history there are pitfalls for the unwary. 
There is no adequate account of the transcripts from foreign archives 
in the Public Record Office, of which those of the Rome, Paris, and 
Spanish archives are important for any detailed study of foreign 
policy. In the section on Spain, reference should be added to 
the two important calendars of the correspondence in the Secretaria 
del Estado in the Archives at Simancas, by Don Julian Paz y Espeso, 
the first Capitulaciones con la Casa de Austria y papeles de las nego- 
ciaciones de Alemania, Sajonia, Polonia, Prusia, y Hamburgo, 
1493-1796 (1913), the second published the following year (1914), 
Capitulaciones con Francia y negociaciones diplomdticas de los emba- 
jadores de Espana en aquella corte seguido de una serie cronoldgica 
de éstos, 1265-1714. Both are important for any study of foreign 
policy in the sixteenth century. 

Among other significant omissions are the fifty-eight printed 
volumes in the British Museum of the Diarit of Sanuto, Twemlow’s 
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Calendar of Papal Registers, of which the last volume, unbound in 
the Public Record Office, extends into Henry VII’s reign, and, 
perhaps even more surprising, Bridges’ History of France, 1483 
to 1514, published in 1921-1929. 

Finally, we would plead for more consistency in arrangement. 
The editor claims that “in every case the first known edition of 
a book is given,” but there is no hint that Latimer’s works and 
sermons were printed before 1844-1845 (1276), whereas one was 
printed as early as 1548, and 27 more in 1562. Latimer’s sermons 
definitely affected public opinion on the enclosure question and 
the publication of his “ Sermon of the Plough” in January 18, 
1548, was a literary event with political consequences. 

Again, it is regrettable that the index does not follow the method 
of its predecessor, in which each item of a writer’s list of works 
is mentioned separately. On page 407 the sub-title “‘ auth. 629, 
1573, 1582-1583 ” under William Cecil, Lord Burghley, gives no 
idea of the nature of his writings, and the book is consequently 
less convenient as a work of reference than its predecessor. 

To compile a bibliography is a thankless task and an invitation 
to criticism. But the value of this volume is not to be measured 
by lists of omissions, but by the fact that it supplies a long-felt 
want and is indispensable to all students and teachers of the Tudor 
period. 

M. Coate. 


Points in Eighteenth-Century Verse. A Bibliographer’s 
and Collector’s Scrap-book. By IoLo A. WILLIAMS. 
London: Constable & Co., Ltd. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co. 1934. Pp. x +144. Price 21s. 


Tuis volume, the seventh of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s excellent and 
most attractively produced series entitled ‘‘ Bibliographia,”’ is one 
which will make a strong appeal to every one interested in the solution 
of bibliographical problems. It deals with forty-one volumes of 
verse, mostly minor, published in the eighteenth century, nearly 
all of which are of special interest either on account of the light 
which they throw on printing or publishing methods of their time 
or as offering a bibliographical puzzle of one sort or another. In 
the first part of his introduction, Mr. Williams writes very engagingly 
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of “ The Pleasures of Collecting,” and in particular of collecting 
minor verse of the eighteenth century, illustrating his subject by 
some altogether delightful excerpts from the books themselves. I 
cannot resist quoting one example of the union of fatuous sentiment 
with extreme technical accomplishment which gives such an odd, 
and indeed unexpected, charm to so much verse of the time. 


The bosom of Earth is all cover’d with leaves, 
And the honours of Autumn decay, 
Brown Ceres no longer exhibits her sheaves 
To the silver-ey’d Monarch of Day. 
With the murdering gun, hills and valleys resound, 
And the Swains thro’ the coppices rove, 
The Partridges bleed on the arable ground, 
And the Pheasants lie dead in the grove. 


As Mr. Williams truly says, “ ‘The manner in which, in those 
last two lines, the respective habitats of Partridges and Pheasants 
are made to provide a perfect, but emotionally quite pointless, 
antithesis, surely cannot fail to arouse the wondering admiration 
of the judicious.” 

The second part of the introduction, some “ Bibliographical 
Considerations,” calls attention to several points which arise from a 
study of the books described, and here, I think, is the only matter 
in which I should myself venture to differ from Mr. Williams— 
namely, in his definition of “ edition.” He would not claim, as 
is generally done, all copies of a book produced from one setting 
of type as an edition, but only those produced at one time—* the 
unit of production of the book as a whole existing in the mind of 
the bookseller, printer or other person responsible for launching it 
upon the world.” One sees the point of view, and in its way it 
is quite a sound one, but I fear that in practice the definition would 
require a much fuller knowledge of what was in the minds of the 
booksellers than we have or are ever likely to have. Surely to 
accept any other definition than a mechanical one, with criteria 
deducible from the books themselves, would only lead to endless 
and futile differences of opinion as to the number of “ editions ” 
of almost any book which happens to have had a slow sale and which 
the publisher has attempted from time to time to revive. 

What Mr. Williams says of the “ hidden later edition,” #.e. the 
close and unacknowledged reprint, is of much interest. The point 
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was raised by Dr. R. W. Chapman in R.E.S. of July, 1925, who 
remarked : 


When the first edition of a famous book, by an author who was 
not famous until it made him famous, is found to be common, its unity 
should be suspected. Reprints made within a short time, and not much 
(if at all) corrected, are often undifferentiated. 


I have myself recently called attention (7.L.S., March 8, 1934) to 
an example of this in a book no less well known than Rowe’s edition 
of Shakespeare, 1709, all copies of which have for more than 200 
years been regarded as of the same edition, whereas actually the 
whole six volumes were reprinted line for line, probably in 1710, 
the original date being retained. 

It may be suggested that behind this peculiarity of eighteenth- 
century publishing there probably lay a bit of intellectual snobbery. 
In an age when a knowledge of what was going on in literature was 
counted as part of the necessary equipment of a man of the world, 
there may well have been many who, when a book became the 
fashion, would be reluctant to advertise by their possession of it in 
any but the original edition, that they had not been among the first 
to acclaim it. If this was so, it would no doubt be more profitable 
to a publisher to have at his disposal additional copies of what ap- 
peared to be the original edition than to mark his reprints “‘ second ” 
or “ third.” 

The book contains three interesting appendices : a list of books 
of verse to which Johnson subscribed, one of some principal 
collections of individual verse, and one, admittedly selective, of 
miscellanies. It would lead us too far to discuss any of the points 
which Mr. Williams raises in connection with particular books, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that there are few, if any, students 
of bibliography, whether of the eighteenth century or any other, 
who will fail to find interest and enlightenment in Mr. Williams’s 
entertaining “ scrap-book.”’ 

R. B. McKeErrow. 
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Ancuia, Vol. LVIII. (New Series XLVI.), October 1934— 

Der Name Healfdene (E. Schréder), pp. 345-50. 

Ae. éolet (Beowulf, 224) (W. Krogmann), pp. 351-57. 

Spanish Matter in British Chronicles (A. H. Krappe), pp. 358-67. 

Ac he can hongi bi pe boxe (Owl and Nightingale, 816) (B. J. Whiting), 
pp- 368-73. 

Foxes as tree climbers. 

Zur Erklarung und Textkritik des Sir Tristan (F. Holthausen), 
pp- 374-83. 

Shakespeare’s Constables (Louise D. Frasure), pp. 384-91. 

Percy und die Ossian-Kontroverse (H. Marwell), pp. 392-401. 

Richard Whiteings soziale Romane (Irene Marinoff), pp. 402-09. 

Uber die mit that zusammengesetzten Bindeworter im neueren 
Englisch, pp. 410-44. 

Ne. thrush (W. Krogmann), pp. 445-47. 

Ae. strosle “ Drossel ” (W. Krogmann), p. 448. 


CoRNHILL MaGazine, August 1934— 
Malay “‘ Hamlet ” (C. S. Durst), pp. 211-12. 


ELH, Vol. I., September 1934— 
The Tendency toward Platonism in Neo-Classical Ethics (L. I. 
Bredvold), pp. 91-119. 
Wordsworth’s Shipwrecked Geometrician (Raymond D. Havens), 
pp. 120-21. 
Source of Prelude, VI. ll. 160-7 
Descriptive Sketches and The > Prelude (R. D. Havens), pp. 122-25. 
“ Romantic ” Tendencies in Pope (S. W. Stevenson), pp. 126-55. 
An Unpublished Autograph Manuscript of John Dennis (E. N. 
Hooker), pp. 156-62. 
The Causes of the Decay and Defects of Dramatick Poetry, and of the 
Degeneracy of the Publick Tast. 
Shakespeare and Nineteenth-Century Drama (A. E. DuBois), 
pp. 163-96. 
Materials for a Study of the Influence of Cooper’s Hill (R. A. Aubin), 


PP- 197-204. 
EncuisH Stupigs, Vol. XVI., October 1934— 
The Historical Dictionary of American English (W. A. Craigie), 
pp. 161-65. 
The Collier Leaf (B. A. P. van Dam), pp. 166-73. 
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Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 166 
(New Series 66), October 1934— 

Lord Berners’ Froissart-Ubersetzung in ihren Beziehungen zum 
Original (G. Schleich), pp. 18-25. 

Zur zweiten Orientreise Robert Woods (Hans Hecht), pp. 26-29. 

Studien zum Wortschatz Aelfrics (continued) (Paul Meissner), 
PP- 39-39- 

Zur englischen Biihnensprache (Wilhelm Horn), pp. 40-49. 

Altenglisch beg@d “ bekennt,” “ behauptet ” (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 81-82, 

Erganzungen zum Oxford Dictionary (Albert Ludwig), pp. 82-83. 


JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuiLoLocy, Vol. XXXIII., July 
1934— 

Old English Entries in a Manuscript at Bern (Herbert Meritt), 
PP- 343-5!- 
Text and notes. 

The Bearings of the Shipman’s Prologue (Frederick Tupper), 
PP- 352-72. 

The Sources of Middleton’s City Comedies (R. C. Bald), pp. 373-87. 


Liprary, Vol. XV., September 1934— 
Philip Chetwind and the Allott Copyrights (Harry Farr), pp. 129-60. 
The First Edition of Gabriel Harvey’s Foure Letters (F. R. Johnson), 
pp. 212-23. 
Percy’s Relations with Cadell and Davies (T. Shearer and A. Tillotson), 
pp. 224-36. 
A Note on Queen Elizabeth’s Godly Meditation (Ruth Hughey), 
PP- 237-40. 
Marston Bibliography: A Correction (R. E. Brettle), pp. 241-42. 
The First and Second Editions of The Fawn. 
A Cancel in an Early Milton Tract (W. R. Parker), pp. 243-46. 
Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smectymnuus. 
Jeremy Taylor and Elizabeth Grymeston (Gavin Bone), pp. 247-48. 
The simile of the silkworm. 
“ Milton, N.LL., and Sir Tho. Urquhart” (J. W. Pendleton), 


PP. 249-50. 
Authorship of 1653 tract. 





LonpDoN Mercury, Vol. XXX., August 1934— 


Keats and Joseph Severn (B. I. Evans), pp. 337-49. 
A re-estimate with unpublished letters. 


September— 


The Fool of Quality (Eric Gillett), pp. 420-28. 
Henry Brooke and his novel. 


The Representation of Manuscripts in Print (Hilary Jenkinson), 
Pp. 429-38. 
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Mopern LancuacE Notes, Vol. XLIX., November 1934— 
The “ Beau Monde ” at the Restoration (E. E. Stoll), pp. 425-32. 
The Earl of Roscommon’s Academy (C. Niemeyer), pp. 432-37- 
Mr. Hughs’ Edition of Hamlet (H. N. Paul), pp. 438-43. 
Identification of edition of 1718 referred to by Theobald. 
An Allusion to Bromley in the Shepherds’ Calendar (L. Bradner), 
PP- 443-45- 
July eclogue, ll. 41-44: St. Bridget for St. Blaze ? 
Wyatt’s Letters to his Son (A. M. a pp. 446-49. 


Variants and additions in a second M 


Greene’s Use of Ariosto in Orlando Furioso (M. R. Morrison), 


PP- 449-5!- 
Neptune’s “ Agar ” in Lyly’s Gallathea (D. C. Allen), pp. 451-52. 
Natales Comes as Lyly’s source. 
Ben Jonson’s Appreciation of Chaucer as Evidenced in The English 
Grammar (Erma R. Gebhardt), pp. 452-54. 
The Lost Play of Z’sop’s Crow (Lily B. Campbell), pp. 454-57. 
Court festivities in 1552-3. 
An Unnoticed Acrostic and an Inglorious Poet (F. M. Salter), 
PP- 457-59- 
In Henry Bradshaw’s Lyfe of St. Werburge. 
Chaucer : “ Saturn’s Daughter ” (Cleanth Brooks), pp. 459-61. 
Note on Knight’s Tale, 1. 2453. 
The Job Passage in the Clerkes Tale (J. Burke Severs), pp. 461-62. 
Reference to Job in one MS. of Petrarch’s tale of Griselda. 


Gawain’s Leap: G.G.K., |. 2316 (J. H. Smith), pp. 462-63. 





Mopern LanouacE Review, Vol. XXIX., October 1934— 
Skelton’s Philip Sparrow and the Roman Service-book (Ian A. Gordon), 
PP. 389-96. 
Samuel Pepys, Tachygraphist (W. Matthews), pp. 397-404. 
Pepys’ motive in using shorthand, and its influence on his style. 
Greene’s ‘“‘ Ridstall Man ” (W. L. Renwick), p. 434. 
Note on James the Fourth: ‘* Redesdale man ” ? 
A Note on Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight, 2414 ff. (R. W. King), 
PP- 435-36. 
An Interpretation of Donne’s Elegie—The Dreame (E. Glyn Lewis), 


PP- 436-40. 


Mopern Puito.oey, Vol. XXXI., May 1934— 
Anglican Apologetics and the Idea of Progress, 1699-1745 (R. S. 
Crane), pp. 349-82. 
John Wilson, “ Champion ” of Wordsworth (A. L. Strout), pp. 383-94. 
Inconsistency in Wilson’s articles in Blackwood. 
Victorian Bibliography for 1933 (W. D. Templeman, C. F. Harrold, 


Helen C. White and F. E. Faverty), pp. 395-434. 
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Mopern Puitotocy, Vol. XXXII., August— 
Personal Allegory in the Arcadia : Philisides and Lelius (J. H. Hanford 
and Sara R. Watson), pp. 1-10. 
Sidney and Sir Henry Lee. 
The Meaning of Edward II (L. J. Mills), pp. 11-31. 
The Source of James Thomson’s “The Works and Wonders of 
Almighty Power ” (H. Drennon), pp. 33-36. 
Keats and the Periodicals of his Time (G. L. Marsh and N. I. White), 
PP- 37-53- 
Favourable contemporary reviews. 


English Medical Proverbs (R. A. Elmquist), pp. 75-84. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Vol. CXVI., September 1934— 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale (Samuel Scott), pp. 308-18. 


Notes AND Queries, Vol. 167, August 4, 1934— 
A XVI Century Village Play at Heybridge, Essex (W. A. Mepham), 
PP- 75-79- 


Eighteenth century transcript of Churchwarden’s Accounts. 
The 1602 Additions to The Spanish Tragedy (H. W. Crundell), p. 88. 
Date and authorship. 
———— August 11— 
Unlocated British Newspapers and Periodicals (C. J. Hindle), p. 100. 
Notes on Mist’s Weekly Journal. 
———— August 18— 
The Licensed Newsbooks, 1649 and 1650 (J. G. Muddiman), 
pp. 113-16. 
Further notes and corrections, September 15, p. 187. 
August 25— 
Notes on the Text of Coriolanus (H. W. Crundell), pp. 130—31. 
On 1. i. 99 ff., 1. iv. 43 ff., and m1. i. 179 ff. 
————— September 8— 
Mrs. Proudie : Framley Parsonage (S.), p. 170. 


—————— September 15— 
Nautical Contributions to the N.EZ.D. (W. Matthews), pp. 183-87. 
From seventeenth-century ships’ logs. 
Tennyson’s Charge of the Heavy Brigade: A Bibliographical Note 
(N. F. Adkins), pp. 189-90. 
American leaflet of 1882. Note by Olybrius, October 13, p. 266. 
September 22— 
Burton in the XVIII Century (Margaret P. Boddy), pp. 206-08. 
Borrowings in the Tatler and Spectator. 
————— September 29— 
A Year’s Drama and Music (Peregrinus), pp. 219-22. 
From the ad of the first Earl of Egmont, 1734. Continued October 6, 
PP- 237-39. 
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Edmond Dudley’s The Tree of Common Wealth (C. M. Webster), 
pp. 222-23. 
Notes on prose treatise of 1510. 
October 6— 
“ Leading Apes in Hell” (W. W. Gill), p. 239. 


Parallel in Breton folk-lore. 


— October 20— 


An American Lara (C. E. Jones), p. 276. 
Bibliographical note. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. XIII., July 1934— 
A Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century English Editions of J.-J. 
Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of his Writings 
(J. H. Warner), pp. 225-47. 
Berquin’s Adaptations from English Periodical Literature (J.-M. 
Carriére), pp. 248-60. 
Maria Riddell’s Sketch of Burns (J. DeLancey Ferguson), pp. 261-66. 
Variations between proof-sheet text and version of 1801. 
The Libertine Donne (G. Williamson), pp. 276-91. 
Importance of Biathanatos in the understanding of Donne’s thought. 
The Episode of Mordant and Amavia in F.Q., II. 1 (C. W. Lemmi), 
PP- 292-95. 
The Dryden Almanac-Story (E. N. Hooker), p. 295. 
Version in Humor’s Looking-Glass, 1608. 


Scott and Wyntoun (B. J. Whiting), p. 296. 
Parallel between Lady of the Lake, V. 2, and Wyntoun’s Cronyhkil, II. 200. 

Swinburne and Bayard Taylor (R. C. Beatty), pp. 297-99. 
Unpublished letter from Taylor to Stoddard. 

Notes on Shelley (D. Bush), pp. 299-302. 
Unnoted echoes, chiefly classical, in Shelley’s poetry. 

Sir Daniel Fleming’s Plagiarism of Lord Burghley (W. Sloane), 

pp. 302-04. 

Milton’s “‘ Brief History of Moscovia ” (L. C. Tihany), pp. 305-06. 
Milton’s knowledge of Hakluyt. 

Shelley’s “‘ Eternity ” and Demogorgon (H. G. Lotspeich), pp. 309-11. 


Influence of Boccaccio. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MOopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLIX., September 1934— 
“ Vice ” and “ Parasite.”” A Note on the Evolution of the Elizabethan 
Villain (Robert Withington), pp. 743-51. 
Conventional Material in Munday’s John a Kent and Fohn a Cumber 
(J. W. Ashton), pp. 752-61. 
The Text of Othello : An Analysis (K. W. Cameron), pp. 762-96. 
Examination of the differences between the Quarto and Folio texts. 


Olivia’s Household (John W. Draper), pp. 797-806. 
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Othello among the Anthropophagi (J. Milton French), pp. 807-09. 
From the maps in Ptolemy’s Geography ? 

The Quarto Version of Henry V as a Stage Adaptation (Gerda 

Okerlund), pp. 810-34. 

The “ Lost Scenes ” of Macbeth (Alwin Thaler), pp. 835-47. 
Refutation of Professor J. Q. Adams’ suggestions. 

A Re-Evaluation of Vanbrugh (Paul Mueschke and Jeannette Fleisher), 

pp. 848-89. 
Garrick’s Long Lost Alteration of Hamlet (G. W. Stone, Jr.), pp. 8go- 
21. 

Bani of Garrick’s manuscript in the Folger Library, and text of his 
version of Act V. 

Genesis of The Borderers (John Harrington Smith), pp. 922-30. 
Suggested by Gilpin’s Observations ? 

pip Chaumbre, Kinsman of Thomas Chaucer (Russell Krauss), 

P- 954-55: 

The York Sacrificium Cayme and Abell (Margaret Trusler), pp. 956-59. 
The relation between the York and Towneley plays. 

The Date of Cambyses ( (M.C. ne at Pp. 959-61. 
References to “‘ embroidered guards 


The Date of the Marriage of Penelope Devereux (Lisle C. John), 
pp. 961-62. 
Evidence of letter of Richard Brakinbury. 
“ Littletonians ” (D. C. Allen), p. 962. 
Explanation of Florio’s allusion. 
Text of The Gypsies Metamorphosed (W. W. Greg), p. 963. 
Accuracy of Dr. Cole’s transcript. 
Browne’s Interest in Cabalism (J. L. Blau), pp. 963-64. 
Swift’s Admission to Mrs. Whiteway Confirmed (M. B. Gold), 
Pp- 964-65. 
Authorship of A Tale of a Tub and The Battle of the Books. 
Dr. Johnson and Burney’s History of Music (K. C. Balderston), 
pp- 966-68. 
Authorship of the Dedication. 
Alastor Foreshadowed in St. Irvine (F. L. Jones), pp. 969-71. 


Revue ANGLO-AméricaInE, Vol. XII., October 1934— 
John Gay et le Beggar’s Opera (J. Loiseau), pp. 3-19. 
Queen Gertrude (J. W. Draper), pp. 20-34. 

A Note on Joseph Conrad (A. Tretiak), pp. 46-47. 
Influence of P. de Musset. 

Meredith and Galsworthy (R. Galland), pp. 47-48. 

Un poéme latin de George Herbert (A. Brulé), pp. 49-51. 
Interpretation of the first elegy. 


STupIEs IN PuiLo.ocy, Vol. XXXI., October 1934— 
Some Light on Metaphysical Obscurity and Roughness (R. L. Sharp), 


Pp- 497-518. 
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Eighteenth Century Replies to Pope’s Eloisa (L. S. Wright), pp. 
519-33- 

Wordsworth’s Prelude: An Intimation of Certain Problems in 
Criticism (B. Weaver), pp. 534-40. 

Distinction between biographical and poetical meaning 

The Literary Opinions of Charles Brockden Sema (E. Marchand), 
pp- 541-66. “a 

Robert Browning and William Allingham (M. L. Howe), pp. gor77- 

Browning’s Dark Mood: A Study of Fifine at the Fair (W. O. Ray- 


mond), pp. 578-99. 
A Check List of Matthew Arnold’s Letters (T. H. Vail Motter), 


pp- 600-05. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 2, 1934— 
The Manuscript of Kubla Khan (Alice D. Snyder), p. 541. 
Variants, and evidence as to date. 
A Bookseller of Two Hundred Years Ago (C. R. Cheney), p. 541. 
Further notes on Gosling and Browne Willis. 
A Lost Review of Manfred (George Harwell), p. 541. 


Reply to letter of August 2 : altered version of the review in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Note by W. W. Pratt, October 11, p. 695. 


Bibliography of Donne (Charles M. Coffin), p. 541. 


Unnoted early editions. 


August 9— 
“ Found out the massie ore ” (B. A. Wright), p. 553. 
Milton’s correction of Paradise Lost, 1., 1. 703. 
George Grant (W. E. Wilson), p. 553. 
Additional reference 3 — 's use of notched sticks. Note by H. W. 
Meikle, August 23, p. 5 
“ Syr Capten of Goede " (H. L. R. Edwards), p. 553. 
Note on Skelton’s Poems against Garnesche. Reply by B. Redstone, 
August 16, p. 565; by H. L. R. Edwards, August 30, p. 589. 


August 16— 
Lodge’s Fig for Momus (S. H. Atkins), p. 565. 
Evidence for early date. 
Jane Austen’s Men (A. F. Steuart), p. 565. 
Defence against Sir Walter Raleigh’s strictures. 
Donne and Drant (Harold Brooks), p. 565. 
Parallel to Satyre III, 77-82. Notes by Jack Lindsay, August 23, p. 577 ; 
by V. Scholderer, August 30, p. 589; by E. Glyn Lewis, September 6, 
p. 604 ; ; by Jack Lindsay and A. "Wistes. September 20, p. 636 ; by E. Glyn 
wis, September 27, p. 655. 


August 30— 
Swiftiana (T. F. Higgins), p. 589. 
Extracts from contemporary Dublin newspapers. 
The “ Road ” (H. de Blacam and J. B. Partridge), p. 589. 


Origin and early uses of the word. Note by W. B. Crump, September 6, 
p. 604; by H. M. Leman, September 20, p. 636. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, September 6— 
Marlowe in Newgate (Mark Eccles), p. 604. 
Identification of his fellow-prisoner : Gunston’s report of Poole’s speeches, 
Note by H. Ince Anderton, September 13, p. 620. 
Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana (Maurice Kelley), p. 604. 


Milton’s views as shown in De Doctrina and in Paradise Lost. 


September 13— 
The Youth of the Sonnets (Barbara Nickalls), p. 620. 
Charles Best ? 
Johnson and Burton (Donald C. Dorian), p. 620. 


Possible sources of Johnson’s definition of “‘ oats.” 


September 20— 
New Light on Skelton (Ian A. Gordon), p. 636. 


Skelton’s relation to his contemporaries ; Ode from Erasmus to Skelton. 
Replies by John Lloyd, H. L. R. Edwards, and E. Ellam, September 27, p. 655. 


The Folger Folios (Shane Leslie), p. 636. 
Notes on past ownership. 
September 27— 
The Text of Malory (W. F. Oakeshott), p. 650. 
Account of the manuscript in Winchester College. 
Sandys’ Metamorphoses (Russell H. Barker), p. 655. 
Notes on the early editions. 


——— October 4— 
New Keats Letters (M. Buxton Forman), p. 670. 
To his sister Fanny. 
Manuscript Plays of the Seventeenth Century (B. M. Wagner), p. 675. 
Notes on manuscripts and transcripts of plays by Birkhead, Brome, Carliell, 
Manuche, May, Randolph, Shakespeare, Wilson, and others. 


October 11— 

The First Edition of The School for Scandal (G. H. Nettleton), p. 695. 
Comparison of editions. Further notes by M. J. Ryan, October 25, p. 735. 

Florio and Southampton (Clara Longworth de Chambrun), p. 695. 
Evidence that Florio entered Southampton’s service in 1591. 

A Mistake in the Prayer Book Psalter (Richmond Noble), p. 695. 
Correct reading of Psalm 48, v. 10. 

John Ogilby of Britannia, 1676 (E. G. Box), p. 695. 


Reference in contemporary marginal note. 
— October 18— 
Two Restoration Plays (Ethel Seaton), p. 715. 


Fresh information from foreigners’ journals. 

Rochester on Charles II (E. B. Powley), p. 715. 
Variant versions 3 epigram. Notes by John Hayward and G. G. Loane, 
October 25, p. 7 

A Shakespeare Seendation (John S. Kenyon), p. 715. 
‘To’ or fog = Sonnet 111, 1. 12? Reply by H. L. R. Edwards, 
October 25, p. 

Milton and the Lark (J. P. Curgenven), p. 715. 
Note on L’Allegro. Reply by T. Sturge Moore, October 25, p. 735. 








